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Character ¢ Sketch. 


HARRIET MARTINEAU. 
Tue first publications that proceeded from 
Harriet Martineau’s pen were of a religious 
character. Her first book, published when she 
was twenty-one, was “ Devotional Exercises for 
the Use of Young Persons,” and her next, two 
years later, ‘“‘ Addresses, Prayers, and Hymns.” 
Some little story-books for children followed, 
and she wrote a great number of articles for a 
monthly magazine, her topics- ranging from 
domestic matters to philosophy and logic. But 
though she wrote so much, and really so well, 
with so firm a basis of knowledge, her articles 
were generally declined by editors, and 
she found that she could earn very little 
by her pen. The failure of her father's 
business having rendered it necessary for 
her to earn her living, she had to spend 
many’hours on needlework, not only 
making all she herself wore, but doing 
fancy: work for sale amongst the more 
wealthy of her family and friends. 

Her great success, when at last it did 
come, was so sudden that her previous 
work was obscured and pushed out of 
sight in the blaze of triumph. But these 
years of labour, unrecognised and almost 
unrewarded, must not be left out of our 
view, if we would judge fairly of her 
character. Courage, resolution, self- 
reliance, determination to conquer in a 
field once entered upon, are displayed 
‘by her quiet, industrious perseverance 
through those laborious years. Harriet 
Martineau did not make a sudden and 
easy rush far up the ladder of fame all 
at once; her climb, like that of most 
great men and women, was arduous and 
slow, and her final success proved not 
only that she had literary ability, but 
also the strength of character which could 
work on while waiting for recognition. 

‘*So we believe because we so were. bred.” 
As the child of Unitarian parents, taught in 
Unitarian schools, Harriet Martineau was a 
member of that religious body; and in connec- 
tion therewith her first great literary success 
was gained. Prizes were offered by the central 
organisation of Unitarianism for the three best 
essays,designed to convert Roman Catholics,Jews 
and Mahommedans respectively, to Unitarian 
opinions. Miss Martineau resolved to go in for all 
three. She had her several essays copied out by 
different persons and sent in various manners, 
the éompetitions being signed by mottoes and 
not by names. When the adjudicators had 
selected the best essays, and broke open the 
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envelopes in which the real names and addresses 
of the writers were to be found, what was their 
astonishment to'find that the three best essays 
were all written by one person, and that a young 
woman of twenty-eight! As the organ of the 
body observed, ‘“‘We shall not now stop to 
enquire how it has happened that our ministers 
would not or could not prevent the honour of 
championing the cause of pure Christianity 
against the whole theological world from 
devolving -upon.a young lady. However that 
may be, she has won the honour and well 
deserves to wear it. 

A little Sunday Scheol book that she wrote at 
the same period: proved very successful, and 


Cems on 


Her scheme required that she should embody 
every shade of variety of the human character 
that her scenes should be laid in different parts 
of the world, with topography and surroundings 
appropriate to the story; and that the govern- 
ments and social state of all these various 
places should be accurately represented. In 
addition to all this she had to lay down for each 
tale the propositions which had to be illustrated 
in it; to assure herself that she clearly saw the 
truth and the bearings of every doctrine of 
Political Economy; and then to work into a 
connected fiction in.a concrete form the abstract 
truths of the science—representing them as 
exemplified in the lives of individuals. 

Political Economy treats of the pro- 
duction, distribution, and consumption, 
or use, of all the material objects of 
human desire, which are called by the 
general name of wealth. Thus it is a 
subject which concerns every one of us 
in our daily lives, and not merely a 
matter belonging (as its name unfor| 
tunately leads many to suppose) entirely 
to the province of the legislator. The 
great mass of mankind are producers of 

/° wealth. All are necessarily consumers— 
for the bare maintenance of existence 
demands the consumption of wealth. 
The well-being of the community depends 
upon the industry and skill with which 
wealth is produced ; upon the distribution 
of it in such a manner as to encourage 
future production ; and upon the con- 
sumption of it with due regard to the 
claims of the future. It is individuals 
who, as the business of common life, 
produce, exchange, divide, and consume 
wealth; itis, therefore, each individual’s 
business to comprehend the science which 
treats of his daily life. For want of a 
general comprehension of this science, 
unfortunately, not only mischievous laws 
are made, but personal habits of an evil 

tendency are continued, and the efforts of 
sincere reformers are often directed in wrong 
channels, It was to help to avoid these evils 
and aid right efforts that Harriet Martineau 
began her series of ‘Tales in Political 
Economy.” 
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HARRIET MARTINEAU AT Firty. 
(From the Painting by the late Mr. Richmond, R.A.)* 


thus she gained sectarian fame in the religious | 
body in which she had been trained. 

But the moment for a wider usefulness was 
now at hand. She had studied Political Eco- 
nomy, and become convinced of the great 
importance of the subject being generally under- 
stood. She thought that it might be possible,; The next business was to find a publisher to 
and. if so certainly beneficial, to treat this | share her belief that the undertaking would be 
subject in a concrete fashion, by showing its cape to the public. She wrote to one 
principles being acted out by individuals in | after another of the great London publishers, 
society. In other words, she believed she could | receiving instant refusals to undertake the series 
teach Political Economy by means of tales. from all but two, and even they declining on 
further consideration. 


Finally a gentleman, Mr. C. Fox, who had 
| but just begun his business, offered his terms— 


*A special interest attaches to this picture, as the 
illustrious artist who painted it died only last week. 


. to say that he would not publish more than two 


~~ 


- ment should be terminable by either party at 


‘ were sold in the first fortnight ! 


-should write it in the orthodox didactic style. 


where I stayed. I could not afford to ride more 
too ill to walk at all, 
"Shoreditch, I became too giddy to stand without 
some support; and I leaned ‘over some’ 


‘but sayi 
-> “(That very night 
- ful; and collected preface 4o: her; work. 
'@he had ‘finished: it’ she sat over. the fire in her 
~ with her feet on'the fender, till: four o'clock, 
' stippose that because the feminine temperament 
* finds'a relief in tears the fact.argues weakness, 
“they ‘will be instructed by: hearing that she was 


- up‘ by half-past ‘eight, continuing her work, as 
' firmly’ resolvéd' as ever 


"existence with such extreme difficulty raised its 
author ata bound'to faine. ‘Tet days after the 
' gent the author word that not ‘only ‘were the 
* fifteen’ hundred copies’ which formed" the first 
‘once. The people’ had ‘taken ‘up ‘the work in- 


’ ‘stantly. 


volume, by its own momentum. Besides the 


_ and pamphlets, and blue-books, and magazines 


‘gent her a message that she must let a barrow 


" hair to think that the Society for the Diffusion 
’ of Knowledge, which he had instituted for the 


little deaf girl at Norwich. 
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such ag they were. He required,’ first, .that 
five hundred prepaying subseribers should be. 
obtained for the work ; and second, that he, the 
publisher, should receive about 75 per cent. of} 
the possible “profits. Hopeless of anything: 
better, Miss’ Martineau accepted ; these hard- 
terms, ard it was &tranged that the first number 
should appear with February 1882. 

The original stipulation ag 40 the time that 
this agreement should run was. that the engage- 


to the possibility of Miss Martineau’s success, 
Whately’and Malthus expressed their admira- 
‘tion’of the work. Lord Brougham galled upon 
her, ,and engaged her pen 
necessity “for reform in the treatment of the 
social canker of pauperism. The Gurneys, and 
the rest of the Quaker Members of Parliament, 
got Mrs. Pry to 
Miss Martineau’s advice as to their action in 
the House on the same subject, when it was 
ripe for legislation. The Chaneellor: of the 
Exchequer (Lord Althorp) even sent to supply 
Miss Martineau with information to enable her 


the end of every five atnnbers. But $ few days 


afterwards she found that Mr. Fox had decided 


numbers, unless a thousand .copies of No. 1 
This decision 
had been arrived at chiefly in consequence of a 
conversation which Mr. Fox’s brother had held 
with Mr. James Mill, in which the distinguished 
political economist had pronounced against the 
essential point of the scheme—the narrative 
form—and had advised that, if the young lady 
must try her hand at Political Economy, she 


Excise Taxes gave her the manuscript of the 
evidence taken, and the draft of the report of 
the Commission, before they were formally 


thing without precedent!), in order that she 


Mr. Fox lived at Dalston. When Harriet 
left his house, after receiving this unreasonable 
and discouraging ultimatum, she says :— | 


compliment that they can @ woman’s work: 
*‘T set out to walk the four miles and a half to P J pay 


masculine intelligence ;” the stronger characters 
went further, and declared that the books were 
so good that it was impossible to believe them to 


or less; but, weary; already, I, now felt. almost 
On the road, not far from 


pretending to look ‘at: ‘a ‘cabbage-bed, 
to myself: as I stood with closed 

k will do yet.’”.,; 
she wrote the long, thought- 
After 


infrequently attributed them to Lord Brougham. 
‘Coleridge told her that he ‘looked ' eagerly 
every month ” for the new number ; and Lord 
Durham recounted to her how one evening he 
was at Kensington Palace (where the widowed 
Duchess of Kent was then residing, and de- 
voting herself to that education which has 
made her daughter the best sovereign of her 
dynasty), when the little Princess Victoria came 

ing from an inner room to show her mother, 
with delight, the:.advertisement of the ‘“ Taxa- 


eyes, ‘my 


bedroom, in the deepest depression; she cried, 


and then she went to bed, and cried there till’ 
six, when she fell-asleep. But if any persons 


allowed to read the Illustrations, and found 
them her most fascinating sto: -books. 

that it'-should be aoe, 
published. PE ae ed 
‘Well, the work which had struggted into printed 


practical political thinker and teacher. 

Courage aud conscientiousness in declaring her 
true opinions were always marked in her work. 
Five several tines in her life did she deliberately 
write and publish what she felt ought to be 
said, but what at the same time she well 
knew would’ do her injury with the public, 
and might even cause her writings to be 
generally avoided and her career to be closed. 
One of these difficult tasks was the population 
question in her “ Political Economy’’ series ; 


't try? 


publication ‘of ‘the first’ number,’ ‘Charles Fox 


edition allsold off, but’he had such orders in hand 
that he proposed to print another five thousand at 


The Press foHlowed, ‘instead of leading 
the public in this instance ; but'it ‘too was 
enthusiastic in praise, both of the scheme and 
the execution of the stories. 

Her success grew, a8 an ‘avalanche gains in | slavery, opinions at a meeting when she visited 
the United States in 1885, at the time when the 
“* Abolitionists ’ were abused, despised and 
hated, both in the North and the South. The 
third occasion was when, after a long illness, 
she believed herself to be cured by mesmerism ; 
and the others were when she declared her 
mind on unpopular religious topics.’ There is, 
perhaps, no more dangerous form of temptation 
offered to the moral’ sense than that which she 
resisted in speaking her true mind under such 
circumstances. : 

It is a common paltering with the con- 
science by which many men confuse their 
minds—the pretence that truth must some- 
times not be spoken for fear that the speaker’s 
influence for future worthy work may be 
injured by his boldness. This is how the 
devil tempts, saying, ‘‘ Fall down, and worship 


publishers’ communications she soon had letters, 


forwarded to her in ‘piles, in order that she 
might include the advocacy of the senders’ 
hobbies in her series. One day the postmaster 


be fetched for her share of the mail, as it was 
too bulky to come in any other way. ‘Lord 
Brougham declared that it made him tear his 


very purpose 0! doing such work as she was 
undertaking, seemed not to have a man in it 
with as much sense of what was wanted as this 


The accuracy and excellence in the presenta- 
tion of the science were admitted at once by the 


highest authorities. Mr. James Mill early made 
honourable’amends for his previous doubts as 


to iustrate the 


make ah appointment to ask: 


to prepare the public far the fortheoming Budget.) 
The Chairman of the Royal Commission ‘on 


presented to the Ministers of the Crown (a 
might use the facts to pave the way for the 
reception of the report in the House and by the 
people. The whole public of male students of 
her science paid her work what men consider in 
their unconscious insolence to be the highest 


the milder-mannered ones said she had “a 


be written by a woman. Newspaper critics not 


tion” tales; fo&’fhe young Princess was being 


_ From that time Miss Martineau, for the rest. 
of her life, .was,:not only a celebrated and 
honoured literary, woman, but also a power as a 


another was her public declaration of her anti-_ 
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me, and I will givé thee’all the*kingdoms of the 
earth and the glory of them.”* Harriet Mar. 
tineau never worshipped evil even by silence, 
playing fést and loose’with her conscience by a 
promise.to usé the power so obtained for higher 


‘objects hereafter. The truth that appeared to 


hér mind she spoke frankly; the work that was 
placed for her to do she did simply; and so the 


quagmire of the expedient never engulfed her 
reputation, her self-respect, and her usefulness, 


as it has done that of so many who have 


been lured into it from the straight path of 


right action and truthful speéch in. public life, 
by will-o’-the-wisp hopes of greater power and 
glory for themselves in the future—which they 
suppose they may use for good when they shall 
be sthothered in cowardice and lies. She had 
much to suffer, and did suffer. Martyrs are 
not honoured because they are insensate, but 
because they defy their natural" human weak- 
nesses in maintaining that which they believe 
to be true. But though anger, reprobation, 
contempt, and the falling away of friends were 
from time to time‘not only braved, but endured, 
by this courageous and conscientious woman, 
it is delightful to know that in the long run it 
was exactly this devotedness to her convictions, 
this earnestness and unselfishness, that won her 
abiding influence. and respect even amongst 
those who differed from her views. 

It was after the production of. many notable 
books and numberless articles in periodicals that 
Harriet Martineau became the pioneer of women 
journalists. Early in 1852 she became one of 
the political leader writers on the Datly News. 
At first she wrote two articles a week, but 
before a year had passed some of her ** leaders” 
secured much attention, and the editor pressed 
her to write more frequently. During 1853 she 
wrote on an average four articles a week, and 
shortly afterwards the number rose to. six—one 
in each day’s paper. Thus it remained for 
several years, till advancing age and illness 
compelled her to resign the appointment. The 
spirit in which she worked was correctly 
appraised by the then editor pf the Daily News, 
William Weir, when he wrote. to her in these 
terms in 1856:— . : . 

I have never before met—I do not hope 
again to meet—one.so earnest [as you] to pro- 
mote progress, so practical in the means by 
which to arrive at it. My aim in life is to be 
able to say, when it is closing, ‘I, too, have 
done somewhat, though little, to benefit my 
kind ;" and there are’so few who do not regard 
this as Quixotism or hypocrisy, that 1 shrink 
even from. confessing it. 
| He''so well recognised that as truly her aim 
also that he did not fear to utter to her his 
high aspiration. It is in ‘this spirit that her 
political articles are written; ard the result of 
the constant reference to principles is that her 


Jeaders” are almost as instructive reading now 


as they were when first published ; then, their 
interest and their importanee were both 
incalculable. © Bere ae 

Of such articles Harriet Martineau wrote in 
the Daily News, from first to last, strteen 
hundred ‘and forty-two; besides the great 
number of her political and social papers which 
appeared in other journals. I. wonder how 
many of the men who have presumed to say 
that women are “incapable of: understanding 
politics,” or of ‘‘ sympathising in great causes,” 
received a large part of their political education, 
and of rousing stimulus to . public-spirited 
action, from those journalistic writings by 
Harriet Martineau ? 

During the last thirty years of her life she 
lived at Ambleside, in the Lake district, in a 
house built by herself. Her domestic life was 
admirably managed ; her servants remained with 
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her for years, and her small farm was so well 
cared for, and made so productive, that one of 
the Poor Law Commissioners printed an account 
of it as a model to the world. Besides this, she 
‘was in some ways, as Charlotte Bronté put it, 
**the benefactress of Ambleside,” founding a 
building society for the cottagers, giving them 
courses of free lectures on health, history, 
politics, &c., and caring for the poor and needy. 

One of her latest undertakings in the public 
service was to place her name next to that of 
‘Florence Nightingale at the head of the original 
Women’s Protest against the Contagious Diseases 
Acts. She died in 1876, at the age of 74, sur- 
rounded by friends, and honoured far and wide. 

Amongst her most important books may be 
named ‘Society in America,” ‘ Household 
Education,” ‘‘ Life in the Sick Room,” “ Comte’s 
Positive Philosophy,” ‘‘ A History of the Thirty 
Years’ Peace,” ‘Letters from Ireland,” 
** Eastern Life, Past and Present.” 


FLORENCE FENWICK MILLER. 


THE CRY OF THE BIRDS. 
By Mrs. JoserpH PARKER. 


** ALL the world over where birds have a bright- 
coloured plumage the same destructive war 
has been waged, with a result that may be 
imagined when we remember that for 25 years 
the fashion has been universal; and that it was 


estimated nine years ago that 20 or 30 millions 


of birds were annually imported by this coun’ 
to supply the home demand.” : = 


Hark! there’s a cry from the dovecotes, 
And a wail comes from the nests, 

Where are hushed the tender love-notes 
That fluttered from little breasts. 


The birds of the air are troubled, 
Their song is a song of fear, 

And when joy should be joy doubled, 
The shadow of death is near. 


They say: Men have slain their thousands 
And their ten thousands for sport, 

But the millions of the sea sands | 
To the women are as naught ! 


On our nuptial day they tear us 
From the nests that we have built, 
' And under the sky God gave us, | 
Our innocent blood is spilt. 


It cries to the God of heaven, 
And the angels’ songs are blurred, 
For our tiny notes, God-given, 
. On earth are no longer heard, 


The birds of the air are numbered, 

* ‘God will call for them one day ; 

Can you answer that, “‘ being murdered, 
They made a bonnet gay"’ ? 


Will no woman have compassion, 
And in God’s name make a stand 
*Gainst the devil’s latest fashion, 
And defy his dark command ? 
The City Temple. 


A WOMAN PROFESSOR. 


Aut France is talking of Mlle. Jeanne Benaben’s 
extraordinary attainments. . This exceedingly 
scholarly young woman received the college 
degree of Bachelor of Arts two years ago, when 
she was sixteen. She then became Professor of 
Philosophy in a woman’s college at Lyons, and 
this year was a candidate at the Sorbonne for 
the important degree of licentiate in philosophy. 
The examiners, though prepared for a prodigy, 
were amazed at the extent of her erudition and 
her serene composure in dealing with the vexed 
problems of Descartes, Kant and Comte. She 
was third on the list of 200 candidates, all of 
them older than herself, and is now a lecturer 
on the science of the mind in the College of 
Rouen. 
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DAVID MORTON’S 
MISTAKE. 


By ApeLa Frances Mount. 
Author of ** Margery’s Quest,” dc. 


CHAPTER III. 


The years roll on so swiftly, 
The fleeting, changeful years, 

With all their weight of sorrow, 
With all their cares and fears. 


The years roll on so swiftly, 
The ever-passing years, 

With all their love and laughter, 
With all their siniles sna tears. 


Tuat night David lay awake and battled with 


his pain. 

oT antias wait,” he said, ‘and I will work 
hard to make a home fit for my darling, then I 
will ask her to come.” 

But a thought arose with torturing power. 
If another should win the prize while he was 
far away toiling hard to gain it ? 

But he put it from him, he could not face 
that. ‘‘She must, she shall be mine,” he said, 


.| over and over again, as the long dark hours 


dragged wearily by. 

And the next morning he went away. He 
wrung her hand at woh and looking into the 
sweet hee | face, said huskily : 

‘* Good-bye, Violet, don’t forget me. We shall 
meet again; until then pray for me. God bless 
you.” 
That was all. Then he went forth to the 
dreary years that stretched before him with 
that bitter pain gnawing at his heart. 

And she, standing there in the golden splen- 
dour of the November morning, watched: him 
until he was hidden from her by the 1 wattle 
boughs. Then she turned to her daily duties in 
oo from which the: sunshine had well nigh 

And no one guessed her secret. 

a 4% a 

Eight years have passed away ‘since the 
summer morning when David Morton and 
Violet Medwyn parted—eight long, long years. 


¥e 


first saw battling with~her sorrew on the sandy 
beach at Larraglee? Ah! changes have come 
40 hier, ab they: will to all: ‘ Nothing ‘stands still 
iv this world of ours. Time moves on, and we 
1 :18t go forth to meet the inevitable, not know- 
i+» from day to day—nay, from hour to hour— 
what lies on the other side of the mist that veils 
the future from us. 

Happy are they who: can feel, as: ‘Violet 
Medwyn did, that-no matter whither their foot- 
steps tend, be the pathway rough or smooth, it 
is still the hand of God that leads them. «: 

“ Led on—not drifting at my own weak will; 
‘Led ie by a Hand ‘firm’ holding 
still.” 5 hoe me 

Those thoughts brought her peace and, com- 
fort many a time when, ' but ee the strength 
and sweetness they contained, she would, have 
sunk benesth her load of care. tne 

The first shadow which darkened the light of 
Larraglee was the news of the loss of. the Loch 
Rae, with blithe, merry-hearted Will Medwyn 
on board, And the sailor boy came home no 
more. 


Our sailor lad was in His care, 
Who gives His loved ones rest. : 
The light of that vanished smile 
Ne’er shone go sweet before 
As it shone that night in our darkened home— 
A memory, nothing more. 
Yet still we bless the Lord, 
And still we wait to see : 
Our sailor lad, in a little while, 
In the land where we would be ; 
For on calm and golden seas, 
Or tossed by wave and blast, 
Each soul which Christ hath bought must come 
To the Heavenly shore at last. 


That was the first long, long separation, and, 
when two years had passed, another loved one 
stole away to rest, and the December sun shone 
upon motherless Larraglee. A few months 


What have they brought to the girl whom we 
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more, and when the chill winds of autumn 
whistled amongst the tall gums, stripping the 
trunks of their bark, and moaned across the 
hills and along the beach, Henry and Violet 
Medwyn s' beside a freshly-opened grave 
while their father was laid beside his wife. 
They lived on alone after that, the brother and 
sister, in the home from which the vanished 
ones had gone, and quietly they moved about 
the old familiar rooms that in days gone by had 
echoed with their childish laughter. So time 
rolled on, and when the golden glory of summer 
broke oe the land Henry brought a wife to 


lee. 

Then Violet said, ‘‘ Let me go, Henry, you 
do not need me now; there are others whom 
I will go away and work for 


to her entreaties. : 

“We do want you, dear,” was the reply, ‘“‘ we 
want you very much; you must not leave us, 
we cannot spare you.” 

Then Violet put her artitsaround the pleader, 
and with a soft light in her pensive eyes, and 
a pink flush on her cheeks, whispered, 

‘Helen dear, I will tell you something, and 
then I know you will let me go. I have never 
spoken of it to anyone, and no one guessed it; 
but three years ago I had a sorrow—my first 
sorrow,” she said dreamily, as the tears welled 
up in her eyes. ‘I loved someone. Oh, 
Helen how I loved him! Just aa you love 
Henry. But he did not care for me. I was so 
ashamed then, but now I see it differently. I 
have come to feel that God sent that into my 
life for my good, it has drawn me nearer to 
Him, and made me a better woman. And the 
man I loved, I know it has been well for him 
that I cared for him, because I have prayed for 
him every day, and always shall as long as I 
live. He never knew I loved him, and oh! 
Helen, I love him now, for things of that sort 
are beyond our power, we cannot make our- 
selves iss, and we cannot cease to love.” 

There was the sound of a sob in her voice as 
she ‘ceased speaking, and silently they. sat 
locked in each other’s arms, these two women, 
the one to;whom God had given so much, and 
she who seemed to have so little. ; “ee 

Presently’ Helen spoke again— ° 

* Poor little thing,” she murmured, as her 
hand lovingly caressed the ruddy head on her 
shoulder. Poor little thing, it is a heavy 
sorrow, and 'you’ve borne it all thid time’ so 
patiently,'and none of us guessed why you sent 
other lovers away.” : 

‘TI can never love anyone else,’ answered 
Violet ; ‘‘and when he had gone I was so 
rebellious at first, and life seemed all “dark. 
-Thén I prayed, and God must have pitied me, 
T think, for He sent mie such a peaceful feeling, 
and it was easier to bear my pain. en, when 
we heard that Will would never come back, I 
felt sometimes as if my heart would break, for 
he’ was very dear to me; still, God gave me 
strength to try and comfort father’ and ' mother, 
and the peace seemed to grow- deeper, and 
through all the trouble since it has helped me.” 

“None but God could strengthen you to bear 
so much,” said Helen; ‘truly yours is a heavy 
cross, but stay with us, and we will try to 
brighten your life at Larraglee. | Why do you 
wish to go away from us? ”’ ee 

‘* Because I want to do real helpfal work in the 
world. I know you and Henry like to have me 
here, and I shall find it hard to leave, but I 
must try and forget myself, I fail in that.” 

“ You'do not fail, dear,” interrupted Helen. 
““Why, you have long been the light of 
Larraglee, and yet you are eager to go away.” 

‘Listen, Helen,” whispered Violet, ‘I have 
‘told you so much that is in my heart, I will tell 
you all, then you will understand.” There wasa 
pause, and she continued in a low voice: 
‘‘When God first sent that feeling ef peace I 
made a vow to inyself that I would devote my 
denied life to others. Perhaps He denied me the 
| love T longed for because He saw I should be 


th 
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selfish in it. I knew it must be for some 
reason, so I determined to try and live for others.” 
“And you have carried it out, dear,” said 
, “you have done it in your own home.” 
“T tried to do it when the need was here,” 
answered Violet, ‘“‘and if ever I am really 
wanted I can come back; but now you must 
let:me go.” 
“‘ But where do you mean to go?” questigned 


en. 
‘To Melbourne,” replied the girl. ‘‘ You 
know what a demand sigh 

oung nurses; every w newspapers 
ting fresh cries for help. I have had some 
sad experience in nursing, and I know I can do 
it. I will go and train for a nurse, and work for 
God in that way.” 

So Violet Medwyn left her beautiful sea-girt 
home, where she had lived through the years 
that had brought so much joy, so much sorrow 
—left her free country life where the air blew 
freshly across the ocean, and the scent 
of flowers was borne upon every breeze. It 
was all sweet to her, entwined as it was with 
so many memories of the dear dead past. But 
duty was clear, and she turned away, and took 
her place in a home of pain in a hot, crowded 


cit 7 ° ’ 
For two years she trained in a large public 
hospital, and at end of that time was 
‘ appointed as one of the nurses in @ private 
institution. 8 y and perseveringly she 
worked her way up until she became head 
nurse in the fever ward. And whenever there 
bong a case needing more than ordinary care 
undertook it alone. She was much beloved 
amongst the patients, most of whom felt it a 
privilege to be ministered to by “‘ Nurse Violet,” 
or even to win a smile from the sweet, fair face. 
Dr. Fielding considered her the best nurse in 
his hospital, and in times of anxiety she was his 

“right hand ,” as he was wont to say. 


CHAPTER IV. 
' And now the years have rolled away 

» And-still we have not met, 

Think nét my love has ever changed, . 

!. Think not that I forget. © 

I loved thee then, I love thee now, 
And when this life is o’er | 

Still in our bright eternal Home 
I'll love thee evermore. 


Iv is towards the close of the summer of 188— 
that we see Violet Medwyn again. 
‘It has been a very trying season, for the heat 
was unusually severe.’ Week after week the 
north wind blew with a scorching! breath across 
vast tracts. of country, withering and peevhing 
everything before it. Fiercely it blew. throug 
_ the, streets of Melbourne, while the hot ; 
the gun beat down with pitiless force. 
Fielding’s . hospital the thermometer often 
registered 90 degrees for several. days in succes- 
sion. There were many patients in the fever 
ward, but now February was nearly over, and 
sickness caused by the heat was on the decrease. 
Violet worked hard, and fought hand to hand 
v i and death, but the long strain told 
change the doctor was quick to note the 


pale and tired, . Nurse 
‘* You must go away 


‘of 


c n 

“Nou are lookir 
Violet,” he said one day. 
for a while and rest.” 

And though Violet assured him she was quite 
well, it was no use, he would not be deceived. 

‘IT cannot run the risk of my best nurse 
being laid up,” he told her; ‘you have. had 
some heavy nursing lately. And now that 
there is no special fever case we are not so busy, 
and I must spare you. Pack. up, and go home 
to-morrow for a month, you look as if you sadly 
need a good dose of sea air.” 

So it was settled, and in the morning she is 
to go. How her heart bounds with delight at 
the thought of lee, and of seeing Henry, 
and Helen, little Will, and baby Violet. What 
_ @ longing has come over her to Reel the cool salt 

breezes, and listen to the music of the waves 
and the trilling of birds once more. Now she 
is thinking of the happiness in store as she 
gazes out of the window in the same dreamy 
way asof old. . 

Yes, the expression of the soft grey eyes is 
the same, and the ruddy hair as bright as of 
yore, but there are lines of pain around the 


there is there for strong | and 
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good | mouth that-were. pot there eight years ago. 


True, she has lost the early bloom of girlhood, 
yet it matters not, there is something about this 
woman of thirty which there was not about the 

l—a peaceful strength, a calm, holy light, a 
ook that tells of inward rest and joy. Yes, she 
who had come with her sweet denied life into a 
home wil gree and ministered to the sick, and 
whispered ‘‘ the name of Jesus to the dying "— 
she who had gone into the shadows with 
others caught something of the heavenly light, 
an ion had come into her face 
was me ere when she was a merry girl at 

ee. 

Her reverie was interrupted by the entrance 
of Dr. Fielding. ‘‘ Miss Medwyn,” he said, 
quickly, ‘I fear, after all, I must ask you to 
wait a little while for your change. Yet I 
hardly like to put it off,” he added, looking at 
the pale face before him, ‘‘ you ought to go at 
once.” 

But Violet answered eagerly, “Oh, Dr. 
Fielding, let me stay if I am needed. I am quite 
well, and I would'rather wait.’” u! . 

“T am afraid I need you very much,” he 
replied. ‘A fresh case has just nm brought 
in, a squatter from Gippsland who came to 
Melbourne on business, and has taken typhoid 
fever. He is a man in the prime of life, and 
very strong I should say, but with the sort of 
constitution fever goes hard with. It is a bad 
case, & very bad case, but if you stay—yes, I 
think you must stay. I put him under your 


As he spoke they went along the hall leading 
to the room where the new patient lay. At the 
door the doctor paused, saying, ‘‘ If anyone can 
pull him through, you will. Nursing will do 
more than physic; but, mind, I give you very 
little hope ; the fever has taken firm hold upon 
him. I do not think. he will need our care for 
long ; Prey do your best, and leave the result 


Softly they entered the room together, and 
moved towards the bed. As Violet leaned 
forward to look at the sufferer she started, and 
all her colour fled, leaving her ashy white. 
Involuntarily she stretched out her hands as if 
to ward off a blow, then with a shuddering sigh 
stood motionless gazing at the face upon the 
pillow. ay 

(To be continued.) 


OUR MODERN BASTILLES. 
WHAT LIFE IN AN ASYLUM IS LIKE. 
{By a Former Inmate. | 
On m 
haniled 


arrival at Asylum B. I was again 
over tothe charge of the Matron and 
female. attendants, after an interview with the 


Medical Superintendent, a tall, dark-eyed gentle- | ’ 
‘main, B 


apparently about 40 years of age. 
them t waa eonducted through several lo: : 
passages to. a bath-room, where the clothes 
wore were taken from me to be substituted for 
those belonging to the institution. Opposite 
this bath-room was a small apartment contain- 
ing a single bed as the sole article of furniture. 
Into this épartment'I was ushered, after leaving 
the bath, to wait the arrival of the assistant 
doctor with his medical apparatus. In a few 
minutes'a small-sized, fair-complexioned youn 
inan appeared, who at once proceeded to soun 
my chest with a stethoscope. This accom- 
plished, he next proceeded to make an examina- 
tion of my spine, shoulders, knees, and finally 
the soles of my feet, entirely oblivious, during 
these apparently to him important and neces- 
sary medical: explorations, of the fact that I 
was sitting shivering before an open window, 
with the pores of the skin just newly opened 
by a warm bath. The chill I received during 
this seemingly scientific medical performance 
brought on a 
SEVERE COLD AND SORE THROAT, 

from which I suffered for a fortnight after. Had 
my examiner possessed the power to examine 
my thoughts with his instrument he would have 
perhaps paid a little more attention to the laws 
of health. I hada strong inclination to pitch 
both himself and his stethoscope over the 
window. 

When this ordeal was over I was again 
arrayed in asylum garb, of a quality and fashion 
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similar to that which I had worn in Asylum A, 
and was taken by an attendant into the 
adjoining ward, a large, light, cheerful, airy 
Toe which exhibi a fection of 
cleanliness even greater than that of the ward I 
had porn in the former asylum. A lon 
table, with wooden forms on either side, s 
in the centre of the floor, whilst similar forms, 
all highly varnished and polished, were placed 
along the walls of the room. On these were 
seated the unhappy, suffering inmates, some 
silent and melancholy, others talking to them- 
selves and muttering a kind of language which 
they alone, I conjecture, knew the meaning of. 
Every now and in one or other of them, 
seemingly tired of a sitting posture, would rise 
and walk about the floor, to be reprimanded by 
an attendant, who would call out in a loud 
authoritative tone of voice— Mrs. N. (or what- 
ever the patient’s name might be), go and sit 
down in your seat at once.” 
ONE POOR OLD BLIND WOMAN 

would persist in rising every few minutes, and 
groping her way towards the door, crying 

iteously—‘‘I want to ¢o home. I want to go 

ome. Will you not teke me home?” The 
ee woman was sometimes treated very harshly, 

use of her disobedience, which she could 
not help. As the wildest patients occupied this 
ward, scenes of great violence sometimes took 
place, when additional attendants were called 
in to hold down the violent ones. The noise 
then became frightful, and usually ended in the 
incarceration of the wild patient in what was 
called the strong room, where she was detained 
until her violence subsided. Although the mental 
disease of the patient brought on these frightful 
scenes in many cases, yet the attendants, at 
any rate some of them, were subject to fits of 
what looked like violent insanity. I shall give 
an account of one out of innumerable instances 
of these fits which I personally witnessed in this 
ward. 
HARSH TREATMENT. 

A few days after my own admission a grey- 
haired woman, seemingly of about 50 years of 
age, was admitted into the same ward. This 
woman’s lower limbs were so much paralysed 
that she could not walk across the floor without 
assistance. Her sufferings, she told me, were 
excessive, and her whole appearance corroborated 
her own statement. A few nights after her 
admission this patient was ordered by the 
short, stout, red-haired attendant, who happened 
to have sole charge of the ward that evening, to 
undress for bed as quickly as possible. The 
patient rose with much difficulty, and made an 
attempt to obey the order of the attendant. 


| G@img unable to undress as quickly as the 
sctendan 


dant wished, that cruel woman seized 


‘her and threw her violently on the floor, 


g her up afterwards only to throw 
er down again four times over before she 
desisted, the last time flinging the suffering, 
helpless, defenceless patient right up against 
a chair. Unable to endure this horrid spec- 
tacle in silence, I remonstrated with the atten- 
dant, and pointed out that the patient was 
trembling from head to foot, and was quite 
unable to undress herself in the state her bod 
was in. The attendant on this turned round, 
and rudely toldme to mind my own business, 
else she would do the same tome. The doctor, 
she continued, had stated in the forenoon that 
the woman’s sufferings were a mere pretence, 
therefore she richly Asaetyed all that she got. 
To my horror I saw this patient being dragged 
and pulled round the grounds for exercise the 
very next day between two strong attendants. 
Instead of checking this kind of cruelty, the 
doctors simply seemed to sanction it all. 
THE LETTER AND THE SPIRIT IN FEEDING. 
Almost daily I saw some old, grey-haired 
women fed with shocking cruelty, as well as 
other patients. Aged and infirm people espe- 
ciall tare frequently little appetite for food of 
any kind, but it was the rule of this institution 
that all its inmates, whether they had any 
appetite for food or not, should swallow a 
certain amount of unappetising though whole- 
some enough food daily. If any of the patients 
refused or were unable to conform to this rule, 
it then became the duty of the attendants to 
push it by force into their bodies without a 
second to breathe between each mouthful, and 
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punishment for their disobedience. 


their excuse was that they practised such 

cruelty to benefit the health of the patient and 

ee her from dying of starvation. In this 
stitution I was myself on 


FOUR DIFFERENT OCCASIONS 

laid down on the floor, whilst three strong 
women kneeling on the top of me pushed coarse 
food into my mouth in this feratiiny manner. 
To describe in language the horrifying, suffocat- 
ing sensations of such an experience would be 
an impossibility. People would uire to 
experience it personally to be able to realise 
what it eco Other simple ane of health 
‘were uently violated with. impunity. 
Madders on one occasion calle beyond aii 
pre of endurance by the Matron of this 

stitution ordering one of the attendants to 
force me to do an act, not only forbidden in 
Asylum A., but forbidden by all medical men 
outside of asylums, as injurious to the health, I 
wrote to the Superintendent of Police, for the 
doctor took the Matron’s part when I complained 
tohim. To this letter I gotnoreply. Seemingly, 
I could obtain no protection anywhere from 
such cruelty. 

A KIND ATTENDANT. 


Don’t wonder, reader, that I should for a time 
have doubted the existence of any God at all. 
These torturing thoughts iecquandly drove sleep 
from my eyes, and I could not refrain frequently 
from sobbing aloud in the loneliness and desola- 
tion of my position. Happily the dispositions 
of the attendants were not all alike. Some of 
them were much more humane than others. 
From one especially I received many acts of 
kindness, some of which would have caused her 
the loss of her situation had either the doctor 
or matron discovered them. This attendant 
had charge of the dormitory in which I slept, 
and I was only in her care for a short time daily. 
Hearing me crying, she on more than one 
occasion brought me out of bed to sit beside her 
before a bright fire in the cosy, prettily furnished, 
and comfortable room which she occupied 
close to the dormitory. For this act she 
would have lost her situation then and there 
had discovery taken place. 

The dormitory was lined with rows of beds 
like that of Asylum A., only our clothing was 
locked up in wooden presses which stood in the 
centre of the room. Between half-past seven 
and eight o’clock the patients prepared for bed 
amidst great noise and confusion. When all 
were in bed the attendants then passed round 
the room, with a clank closing all the shutters 
of the large windows and locking them carefully, 
after which we were all left in darkness, 
although not always in quietness. Patients 
would. keep talking away to themselves for 
hours, some of them giving way like myself to 
fits of weeping when they could no longer sup- 
press the intensity of their emotions. 


“I'M NO DAFT,” 


. The occupants of the beds next to my own 
were two old, white-haired women. For one of 
them, whose circumstances were related to me 
by herself, I felt especial sympathy. She had 
been incarcerated in the asylum by an unnatural 
son, and every now and again she would exclaim, 
“T’m no daft, I’m no daft; what are they 
shutting me up here among the daft folk for?” 
Her distress at being called daft was very great, 
and though I lived beside her for three months 
I saw nothing the matter with her during all that 
time save the natural frailty of body and infirmi- 
ties incidental to old age. Such infirmities would 
be hard enough for old people to bear patiently, 
I thought, without having insulting names, such 
as lunatic, to bear in addition. A queer little 
deformed dwarf occupied a bed in the corner of 
the dormitory. At intervals during the night 
this creature would sometimes take it into her 
head to rise out of her bed and make a prowling 
excursion over all quarters of the room. One 
night I was suddenly awakened by some move- 
ment at the foot of my bed. Thinking that 
this little dwarf would be taking one of her 
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to twist their arms behind chair-backs as a 
These 
attendants thus violated the commonest known 
laws of health in the execution of what they 
regarded as their duty. They did not seem to 
know that it is injurious to the health to 
swallow and bolt food with undue haste, so 


midnight excursions I did not feel alarmed, and 
fell asleep again. Ere long I was reawakened 
by a han 

TAKING HOLD OF MY THROAT. 


Sp up in great terror, I shrieked on the 
atemlaat who quickly appeared with a light 
and removed this insane ient out of 
dormitory. The routine of life throughout the 
day was similar to that of lum After 
helping to make beds, polish floors and furni- 
ture, &c., in the mornings, we had walking in 
the open air for an hour, after which some of 
the patients were sent to the laundries, whilst 
others adjourned to the workroom to make the 
garments required by the inmates. 

The windows of this workroom commanded 
a view of the entrance to the Asylum. To my 
great joy, whilst one day sitting gazing out of 
the window in a spirit of unutterable weariness, 
I saw coming forward a gentleman with whom 
I was ly acquainted. As. he paid a 
visit to the workroom, I had the oppertanity of 
@ personal conversation with him, during which 
I him to use his influence to get me set 
at liberty. He did so, and ere long some rela- 
tives who resided at no great distance from this 
institution came for me, and I once again was 

FREE TO WALK AT LIBERTY 
in God’s world. 

To describe all that I had experienced and 
witnessed would fill a volume. What I have 
described will perhaps show the public that a 
modern asylum, in spite of all the thermometers, 
stethoscopes, weighing machines, and other 
scientific ayparatis exhibited to visitors, is not 
just quite the paradise, at least for some persons, 
which the medical faculty would like people to 
believe it to be. The object of the vigilance of 
the officials seems to be to make the. outside of 
the cup and platter clean and beautiful to look 
upon, whilst the great mass of silent, unrelieved 
agony remains unheeded. The comfort, health, 
and well-being of the patient is of little impor- 
tance sci eg ee, smoothness wre 
counterpane, the polish ,of a grate, or: the 
decoration of a wall. The judgment, mercy, 
and love which might convert these institutions 
into a veritable paradise for the inmates are 
also, I found by bitter experience, lacking. 


A MUNICIPAL PUBLIC-HOUSE. 


THE Corporation of Birmingham established, in 
September, 1894, a municipal public-house at 
Elan Village, and Mr. Lees, the Secretary of 
the Birmingham Water Department, has just 
published an exhaustive report on the first 
year’s working. This municipal drink-shop 
was started under great disadvantages. Within 
a few hundred yards of its doors there is a fully- 
licensed house conducted on the ordinary prin- 
ciples, while the regulations of the model 
house are very stringent. It is only open from 
noon until 2 p.m. in the middle of the day, 
and from 5.30 until 9 in the evening, and is 
closed entirely on Sundays. Women are not 
permitted to drink at the bar under any cir- 
cumstances, and no drink is supplied to any 
male person under eighteen years of age. In 
the.‘ bottle and jug department” female clients 
must be over 21, and boys must be over 16 before 
they are eligible as customers. Finally, only 
one quart of beer is allowed to one person in 
the morning, and not more than two quarts 
may be consumed in the evening. Yet the ven- 
ture has been an unqualified success. The net 
profits for the first half-year were no less than 
£140, and they have since steadily increased, 
while the trade of the “opposition shop” is 
just as steadily declining. The profits, be it 
noted, are devoted to the maintenance of a 
village reading and recreation room—furnished 
with billiard and bagatelle tables, and so forth 
—and thisinstitution ane done wonders in the way 
of minimising the drinking habits of the people. 


THE only way to regulate the world is to do 
the duty that lies nearest us, and not to hunt 
after grand ones for ourselves. If each drop of 
rain chose where it should fall God’s showers 
would not fall as they do now. 


‘ thought one 


| away” from his home.—Eb.} 
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ADDRESS OF GOVERNOR JOHN W. HOYT 
(Governor of Wyoming) 
UPON EXPERIENCE OF , 


WOMEN’S SUFFRAGE IN 
WYOMING, U.S.A. 


(Delivered at Philadelphia in 1882,*) 


In the territory of Wyoming, in the year 1869, 
THE EXPERIMENT WAS BEGUN 
af giving to woman first of all the ballot; givi 
her the weapon with which to fight her i 
battle, in other words. You know, at the end of 
the war, when there were millions of slaves 
emancipated, there was a proposition to give 
them civil rights, and these were accorded. It 
was then found that they were not sufficiently 
able to protect themselves; that their rights 
were infringed upon; and so there quickly fol- 
lowed upon the heels of that constitutional 
amendment another, giving to them the ballot. 
Statesmen on the floor of Congress said, ‘‘ Give 
to these men the ballot, ahd they will then be 
better able to protect themselves in those civil 
rights which have been confirmed by the former 
amendment.’’ And that proposition, you will 
remember, was carried by an overwhelming 
majority. 

HAS THIS PRINCIPLE LOST ITS FORCE" 
that we may not apply it to woman? Not so, 
large-hearted man out in the terri- 
tory of Wyoming, two thousand miles from the 
centre of the world, which I suppose is right 
here; said he, one day, ‘ Betty, it’s a shame 
that I should be a member of the Legislature 
and make rules for such a woman as you. You 
are @ hain deal better than Iam; you know a 
great deal more, and you would make a better 
member of the ieccitly than I, and you know 
it. I have been thinking about it and have 
made up my mind that I will go to work and do 
everything in my power to give you the ballot. 
Then you may work out the rest in your own 
way.” So he went over and talked with other 
members of the Legislature. ‘They smiled. 
But he got one of the lawyers to help him draw 
up a short bill, which he introduced. It was 
considered and discussed. People smiled gene- 
rally. There was not much expectation that 
anything of that sort would be done ; but this 
was a shrewd fellow, who managed the part 
card in such a way as to get, as he believed, 
enough votes to carry the measure before it was 
brought to the test. 

I will show you a little behind the curtain, so 
far as I can draw it. Thus: he said to the 
Democrats :—‘‘ We have a Republican Governor 
and a Democratic Assembly. Now, then, if we 
can carry this bill through the Assembly and 
the Governor vetoes it, we shall have made a 

int, you know; we shall have shown our 
iberality and lost nothing. But keep still ; don’t 
say anything about it.” They promised. He 
then went to the Republicans, and told them 
that the Democrats were going to support his 
measure, and that if they did not want to lose 
capital they had better vote for it too. He 
didn’t think there would be enough of them to 
carry it, but the vote would be on record and 
thus defeat the game of the other party. And 
they likewise agreed to vote for it. So when 
the bill came to a vote it went right through! 
The members looked at each other in astonish- 
ment, for 

THEY HADN'T INTENDED TO DO IT, QUITE. 
Then they laughed, and said it was a good 
joke, but they had “got the Governor in a 
fix.” So the bill went, in the course of time, 
to John A. Campbell, who was then Governor— 
the first Governor of the Territory of Wyoming 
—and he promptly signed it! His heart was 
right. He saw that it was long-deferred justice, 
and so signed it as gladly as Abraham Lincoln 


— 


* [Wyoming was at that time only a “Territory.” Some 
years later, when it became a “State,” woman's equal 
suffrage was adopted as part of its constitution, thus proving 
that continued experiehce brought continued satis action. 
Governor Hoyt’s address, here reprinted, is in many parts 
beautiful, both in language and * tone.” The women of 
Wyoming might be proud that the head of their state would 
deliver such an address, as he pu's it, ‘two thousand miles 
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wrote his name to the Proclamation of Eman- 
Of course the women 
of Is 
, for their 
would not have been much 
they weré when that bill 
became a law, and the women,of Wyoming 


cipation of the slaves. 
were astounded! If a whole troo 
had come down with flaming swo 
: they 

than 


ights of citizenship. 


compliance. as the 
they were before, but w 
it; and from that 
su » but 

ALL THE POWERS OF MALE CITIZENS ; 


for the first 
views to frame laws to match the Suffrage Act. 
They enacted liberal laws to secure women in 
all i civil i ts. . e e 
Almost on 
Cheyenne there was an election. 
agg election for all the officers of the city, 
wn, county and 
the morning, you may be sure. I had 


polls. The polls 
the hotel, a very pleasant place. The window 
was on the side near the private entrance. 
There were steps there for the convenience 
of persons alighting from carriages, 
they could pass easily to the window. Inside 
this pleasant office were the judges of the 
election—two women and one man. The 
secretary was @ lady. There was consider- 
able discussion of different questions outside, 
not boisterous, but lively and animated, and I 
was listening to it and: observing. By-and-by I 
heard, running through the entire company, 
«© Sh-h-h-h-h!” What does that mean? I 
turned, and saw ladies were coming to cast their 
ballots. Everything was quiet. Toskently the 
" gentlemen pressed back, making a passage, and 
one of them, hat in hand, opened the carriage 
door. The lady stepped down and deposited 
her ballot, the gentlemen lifting their hats as 
she passed ; she was politely helped back into 
the carriage, and drove away. I said, 


‘6 SURELY THAT WOMAN IS NOT HURT.” 


’ As soon as the ladies came in sight there was a 
transformation among the men in every case. 
There could not have been a more quiet place 
in the world while those women were present. 
It was the same whether they came in carriages 


or on foot. There was always a eee when 
66 


they Lemme succeeded by a -h-h-h,” 
then all was as still as the unruffled sea. The 
_ women seemed to be pleased with so courteous 
a reception; they felt that they had acquired 
a new dignity, a new power. To me, a stranger, 
it was very unexpected that there should be 
found so real a gentility in this new country, 
where men are supposed to be of ruder 
manners than in the older communities, 
but where they are in fact a noble, intelligent 
people from the East, with the best blood in 
their veins, and with much cultivation of the 
intellectual powers, as well as of the social 
amenities. How much of this was due to the 
influence of women I do not know, for this con- 
dition of things had existed a number of years 
before I arrived there. But I have no doubt 
that it should be 'in large measure ascribed to 
their influence. 

I will say here, as a tribute due to my terri- 
tory, that I have never met anywhere a people 
surpassing them in the matter of social 
courtesies. I have never seen even a hod-carrier 
or a man with a load on his back pass a lady in 
the streets of Cheyenne without ‘sling off, or at 
least touching his hat. And I regret to say 

that when travelling in many parts of the 
country I have found some lack in these 
regards. I have found it even in what are 
generally considered very cultivated and refined 
communities. I am therefore inclined to ascribe 
the difference in some part to the superiority of 
woman’s influence when thus possessed of the 
dignity and honour of full citizenship. 


repeal the law and ache back where 

did not accomplish 
day to this the women of 
have exercised, not only the right of 


islature was broad enough in its 


e first day of my arrival in 
It was a 


itory, and I went early in 
assumed 
the réle of student, and observed with great 
interest. I wanted to see what there was in 
-this contact of delicate and refined women with 
the ruder elements of the population at the 
were opened in the office of 


and 
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A Voice From THE AuprENcE. — Do all the 


women vote ? 
Gov. Hoyr.—That probably is not true, if 

you mean sheohoinly every one. 

two ladies who prefer 


East with 
subject, and were not quite cured. 
I can answer the question affirmatively, that 


, THE WOMEN DO ALL VOTE. 
Those ladies who are said to be “ first ladies,” 
that is, who are acknowledged 
highest intelligence, are active participants in 


the elections, going to the polls and neniter ay 


in the matter in hand. 


pe, ae interest 
think it may be said fairly that as many women 


vote as tien in proportion to the number in the 
ee tae (eer aateipete tin raged 
ter anticipate it, in 

to the i influence woman’s valtrex 
certain moral questions. I have said lately, 
and it may have been quoted, that by reason 
of their ballot we 
laws, better institutions, better officers. This is 
<n true. We have better laws, for 
although the women do not seek a lace in the 
Legislature, they have voice in advance, and 
hence of necessity influence legislation. I have 
also known cases in which the voice of women 
upon pending measures has decided their fate. 
en, again, we have better officers in conse- 
uence of woman’s , because, although 
e women do not attend the primary meetings, 
do not go into the caucuses and help to nominate 
the men who are to be chosen, they have the 
Yeh pone in the ballot, and that is well under- 
stood. The men know that if they put up 
candidates who are unworthy, if they nominate 


DISSOLUTE, IRRESPONSIBLE OR INCOMPETENT MEN, 


woman will certainly be at the Soom with her 
veto in the form of the ballot. ey are not so 
wedded to party lines as to be willing to cast a 
vote for the candidate see the party of 
their preference if he be decidedly unfit, and on 
the chet side stands a worthy man. 

A ‘Votce FRoM THE AUDIENCE.— What is the 
condition of your schools ? 

Gov. Hovt.—Excellent. When I reached 
Wyoming and visited the schools I expressed 
my rise at the excellent condition in which 
I found them. They are conducted by men 
from the Eastern colleges, and taught for the 
most part by ladies, many of whom are 
graduates of the normal schools of the East. 
In towns like Cheyenne and Laramie ninety 
per cent. of the children are in attendance; for 
the schools are attractive enough to draw them, 
even without the help of the law, which makes 
attendance obligatory. We have school 
buildings that cost large sums of money, and 
the people are ever ready to vote liberal amounts 
for school purposes. 

A Voice FROM THE AUDIENCE.—Whc+t is the 
effect on temperance ? 

Gov. Hoyt.—We have what is known as a 
Sunday Law. There has been 


NO EFFORT AT PROHIBITORY MEASURES. 


Ours is a new country, where, as I said, the 
population is in large part of men who live 
upon the plains or work in the mountains, a 
great many of whom are accustomed to the use, 
in some form, of spirituous and other liquors. 
But it has been proposed that Sunday shall 
be kept sacred, and so places where these 
liquors are sold during the week are closed 
on that day. The Sundays are as quiet 
in the city of Cheyenne as in any village of 
Massachusetts. I have never known of a brawl 
or a disturbance, or of any loud talking even, 
in the streets of Cheyenne on Sunday during 
the four years of my residence there, and the 
same good order prevails elsewhere. 

Questions have been asked as to various 
social evils, and the influence of women upon 
them; and while I have to say that there is 
room for improvement, I must also say, on the 
other hand, that in view cf the fact that 
hitherto, during these early years, a large pro- 
portion have been young women but recently 
arrived and without definite expectation of 


I know one or 
not to vote—that is, who 
told me some few years ago that they had no 
inclination to vote, that it was a matter of 
indifference to them. They came from the 
bably a little prejudice on this 
Otherwise 


to be of the 


exerts upon 


have in Wyoming better 
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there for life, are there to stay until 
Perea bee can gather up a locbaie, and 
naturally have not felt the same deep interest 
in social reforms which would be felt by women 
in a community where they were planted for 
life; activity in social reforms coul hardly be 
expected. But as these women increase 
in years, and children are added to the 
family circle, the interest begins to deepen in 
all means of social advancement. Dreads 
hold of such matters, and 
giving evidence the explanation which I 

ve suggested is the true one. 

A Voice FRoM THE AUDIENCE.—What is the 
influence of women, if discoverable, upon 
business affairs? Do men, so far as can be 
seen, conduct their business more honestly ? . 

Gov. Hoyt.—I shall have to say, in reply to 
this question, that it is exceedingly difficult to 
make an answer that I would feel any certainty 
about. That is a matter one can hardly reach. 
How far they are influenced will have to be 
judged from the eneral influence of women 
uponmen. But where men are surrounded with 
upright, honourable women, who have a voice 
as well as a special interest in public affairs, 


WHERE THEY ARE IN ALL RESPECTS EQUAL, THE 
INFLUENCE OF SUCH WOMEN WILL BE FELT TO 
A GREATER EXTENT THAN THAT OF WOMEN 
WHO ARE HELD TO BE INFERIOR, 
and who are hence denied the dignities and 
privileges of citizenship. That is the general 
conclusion I must draw, without being able to 
answer the lady’s question very directly. I 
will further remark, however, that I have known 
nowhere among any business people a higher- 
toned class of business men than I find in 
Wyoming. I have remarked it repeatedly, that 
our men engaged in the cattle business, and our 
men in mercantile and other affairs, are what 
we sometimes call “square” men—that is, 
upright, straightforward, manly, honourable 
men. I think it is so to a remarkable extent; 
but how far they are influenced from the 
feminine side I cannot say. “I give the fact and 
the general philosophy bearing upon it. 

A Vorce FROM THE AUDIENCE.—Is there any 
or much objection to woman’s suffrage in the 
territory ? 

Gov. Hoyt.—After four years’ residence there,. 
with my ears open to every remark touching 
this subject, 

I HAVE NEVER HEARD A SOLITARY CITIZEN 


within the bounds of Wyoming object to woman’s 


auiege 

A Voice FROM THE AUDIENCE.—If your 
Excellency will permit, I would like to propose 
a question suggested to me by some persons 
seated near me. One of the most forcible 
objections to woman’s suffrage in this section of 
the country is that women are pre-eminently 
religious and fill up the churches; that they are 
very much under the control of the clergy, and 
it is feared that priests and ministers of religion 
will exert an undue influence upon the elections 
through women voters. 

Gov. Hoyt.—-I have never discovered any 
such tendency, and my attention, I ought to 
say, has been somewhat directed to that point, 
for I have endeavoured to view this subject 
from every side. But, after a little reflection, 
I thought I could understand how it should not 
be the case; because in proportion as woman 
is liberated as to person, property, children and 
all else, 


women dre 


HER MIND IS LIBERATED 
and she thinks for herself. One of the best 
things in the world to save women from the 
domination of undue influence of any sort, 
whether religious or otherwise, will be to 
enlighten them and make them free. Let them 
understand all questions through investigation, 
and then they will not take the say-so of priest 
or king. 
(To be concluded in our next.) 

oo 
Tue constant duty of every man to his 
fellows is to ascertain his own powers and 
special gifts, and to strengthen them for the 
help of others. 
Ir is good for us to think that no grace or 
blessing is truly ours till we are aware that God 
has blessed someone else with it through us.— 
Christian Leader. 


_ holders, who offer spare rooms to frequent 
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Chats | wiih the Bonsetvife 


ON HEALTH IN THE HOME 
AND DOMESTIC THINGS 
OF NOTE. 


BEDS AND BEDDING. 


As a nation we pride ourselves on our cleanliness, 
and our notions in this respect are, doubtless, 
superior to many of the habits of other countries ; 
but in the matter of beds and bedding the English 
housekeeper has much to learn, and at present 
falls far short of the standard of perfection which 
could easily be attained by nearly everyone. 
tah in the choice and care of and 

ding will have to be the rule and not the 
exception in the upper-middle class before the 
same ideas permeate to the other strata of our 
many-classed society. The day of perfect reform 
is therefore far off yet ; so the best way to help 
forward that good time coming is to talk about 
and persistently ble at the present state of 
beds, as we find them in our wanderings at 
home. : 

‘‘ Abroad,” as we comprehensively style all 
the rest of the world not included in our little 
island, an uncomfortable bed is the exception. 
In France, Switzerland, Belgium and Italy 
(as far as Florence), in our own experience, we 
can scarcely ever remember to have found a 
bed not scrupulously clean. 

Two causes contribute to this happier state 
of things—one is climate, the other is commer- 
cial custom. To wit, there is more sun in these 
countries, so everything is aired in the sun. 
Mattresses especially are dried daily in this way. 
Then foreign mattresses are manufactured 
much looser ; they are lighter in weight, and 

uire much more frequent re-making and re- 
picking. So the sun and manufacturers toge- 
ther ensure healthier beds for the people. 

Careful British matrons may here indignantly 
protest that their bedrooms are renowned for | which can much more easily effected when 
comfort ; that the four-posters of their grand- | there is only one instead of several mattresses 
mothers, admittedly unhealthy, have been | ¢ pull about, turn and expose to the air. The 
eaten the carved | oo thereof peck English servant who will leave the beds unmade 
utilised in many ways in the new artistic fit- | and spread about in the room the bed-clothes 
ments found in modern houses, the feather beds mmijl all stuffiness ia dried out of then by she 
made into extra pillows and huge cushions for | ¢.och air. is a rare person indeed y 
the present luxurious generation, and that now, Our bad habits in this respect did not escape 
with carpets which do not go into recesses and | the observation of the acute Max O’Rell, who 
“ary and ae end ot operated stained in his amusing books has related to the French 
boards, our sleeping places are shrines where | jeonle (and to us too, if we would only take his 
Hygeia reigns supreme. Would that such were | fauit-finding to heart) the slovenly, dirty way in 
ig telet of the case | oe ee which English beds were often made; how the 

f ee! bs eps Sma Me eis a ase *E ane servant thought she had acted with the most 
h geacettle' hat nae a nog : bi d. €W | fastidious propriety if she threw the bed-clothes 

caries: amongst their ia oe of friends, OF | ail together over the foot of the bedstead for a 
when they made a yearly pilgrimage to a care- | tow minutes, and then threw them back again 
fully selected farmhouse or seaside lodging, let | j+5 their place, and thus made the bed; a 
by some retired cook or nurse Jong known to | statement with far more truth in it than we like 
the family. To-day a race of lodging-house | +, pe obliged to admit. 
poche ee PE see ro aeons ‘Besides re-making there is another method 
of effectually purifying mattresses. Some few 
years ago the idea occurred to us that the same 
process to which infected bedding was subjected 
would be equally desirable for non-infected 
bedding, and we made an inquiry of the Medical 
Officer of Health in our neighbourhood in 
London. He at once sent the addresses of 
firms who would bake our mattresses in hot-air 
ovens at a cost of from 2s. 6d. (for a three feet 
mattress) each. We thereupon sent some 
bedding, and were delighted with the result. 
One mattress was sent out of a room which had 
begun to have suspicion of stuffiness about it. 
After its return the smell complained of 
vanished from the room, which was a sure sign 
that the uncleanly mattress was the offender, 
though outwardly it showed no sign of the need 
for purification. 

The tickings and the stuffing are in no way 
injured by the baking process, but the beds 
come back feeling thoroughly new, light and 
springy to the touch, and with a wholesome, 
clean smell about them. 

Every mistress knows the difficulty of keeping 
servants’ bedrooms free from a stuffy smell. 
One of the chief causes is the inferior and in- 
sufficiently cleansed and aired mattresses in 
those rooms. Another cause is that two 


mummy-fashion on that mattress, excellent 
care being taken that from no untuckedness of 
insufficient width of blanket shall the heat of 
their body escape except into the nice warm 
nest—the. mattress—prepared for its reception. 

In France a woman who does not have her 
mattresses remade—+.e., all the wool and hair 
or other stuffing well picked over, with all dust 
and refuse carefully taken away, and new stu: 
added as required—with washed or clean 
covers once in three years—is looked on by every 
woman in her neighbourhood who discovers the 
omission as a dirty housewife, such an one 
whose house in England would be talked about, 
as ‘it must be a pigstye, for she never has a 
spring-clean!"’ and such mattress cleaning is 
discoverable in France, for the process takes 
place in the courtyards of the houses. There 
women hired by the day may be seen during all 
the fine months of the year at their most 
sanitary work: In ie asigee apse the 
re-making ought speci not to neglected, 
and, if this wee io becusns a eecognived habit, 
a number of mattress-making women would 
respond to the demand for them, just as dress- 

ers are to be found who will come to our 

houses and turn or re-make our skirts. Such a 
change of custom would also lead to a reduction. 
in the number of mattresses retained in a house, 
which would be another move in the right 
direction, and an increased purchase of the 
healthy wire springs so much in vogue. At 
present it is not infrequent in country houses 
to find a couple of heavy mattresses, and 
perhaps an old feather bed, either on a 
palliasse, or on a box-spring mattress itself 
stuffed on the top as well. One good mattress 
of wool and hair, loosely made and just buttoned 
down here and there (without ‘‘ bozr-sides””)— 
that is to say a French mattress—on a wire 
spring, is the healthiest kind of bed to have, and 
the aim of all housewives should be to reduce 
aoe bedding throughout their establishment to 

is. 

The one mattress idea also lends itself to a 
further improvement, viz., the airing of beds, 


mattresses are generally placed on each bed, 
and that seldom spring mattresses are to be 
found there. If ais. Reve would set the 
example, and also tell their maids how much 
nicer their dress-bodiceg would be if always aired 
on the back of a chair after wearing, an len 
would have their bedding ‘dried as suggested, 
the stuffiness would disappear and the whole 
household would benefit by breathing purer air. 
To sum up, English needs reform in 
several ways. 

1. Only one mattress should be used on a bed. 

2. That mattress should be loosely made— 


French mattress. 
3. The mattress should be frequently re- 
made, or at least baked in hot-air ovens. 


for a longer time, ‘and much more thoroughly, 
than is the prevailing habit in many homes. 


L. E: Morcan-Browne. 
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Our Pritate Advertisement Colunm. 


READ CAREFULLY. 


"TERMS :—8 xpence per insertion for the first 

twelve words, and one penby for each further four 
words; four insertions for the price of three if no change 
made in words. Figures count as one word, if in u group. 
Advertisements should reach us by ogee d morning tor the 
same week’s ‘issue. We reserve the right to refuse any 
advertisement without giving a reason. 

In replymng to an advertisement in this column, write 
your letter to the advertiser and enclose it in an envelope: 
close this, and write (where the stamp should go), on the out- 
side, the »umoer of the advertisement, and nothing mere. 
Put the reply or replies thus sealed down in another 
envelope, together with a penny stamp for each letter you 
want sent on, loose in your envelope to us; address the 
outer envelope “ Woman's SIGNAL ce, 80 Maiden Lane, 
Covent Garden, London, W.C.,” stamp to the proper weigh 
and post. We will then take out and address and forw 
your replies to the advertiser, and further communications 
will be direct: between you both. Postcards will not be 
forwarded. 

This column being set apart for the use of private persons 
who wish to buy, sell, or exchange articles, traders’ ad- 
vertisements are excluded from it. No responsibility is 
taken by us with regard to any sales or exchanges arranged, 
or to any remittances forwarded. 

Payment of either Postal or Money Orders can be deferred 
by. the sender for any period not exceeding ten days, thus 
a onting veetee for a sufficient period to allow of any 
transaction being comple’ 

Payment of carriage for articles on sale or approval must 
be arranged between themselves by the parties. Only one 
kind of article may be offered in any one advertisement, 
except under the “ Miscellaneous” heading. 

N.B.—Any replies sent without stamp enclosed (loose) 
cannot be sent on by us to the advertisers. 
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Dress. 


A, 190. LADY's trousseau For Sale, almost new; 


eight chemises, tucked, embroidered ; eight 
pair knickers; six pair drawers; 44s. Approval. 


A, 191. GEVERAL fashionable French model 
and other bonnets. Description on application. 


A, 192. NEA GOWN, red cashmere, trimmed 
silk. Price, 18s. 


Private Lodgings and Board. 


C, 106. REFINED home in village near London, 
specially suitable to lady in syn) athy with 
visitors with the hospitality of the “gentry” Christian work; high, bracing. One guinca weekly. 
of other days. It is the beds in lodgings, and 
the beds to be found at all sorts and conditions 
of houses which the locomotive habits of to-day 
discover to us, that require to be discussed, 
inveighed against and reformed. 

Lodging-house mistresses and average house- 
wives to-day are an entirely differently brought- 
up and educated class from women similarly 
placed less than a century ago; and, though it 
may be true that bedrooms are in many ways 
more generally sanitary now, it is also true that 
beds are far less clean, and also that there are 
many more of them—a fact which aggravates the 
offence. But let us be definite. What is the 
matter with the beds, and what should be done 
to improve them ? 

The chief mischief arises from general igno- 
rance as to the necessity of frequent re-making 
of mattresses. Persons who are punctilious in 
the frequent change of their underclothing and 
sheets entirely disregard the number of years 
through which they have slept on the same 
mattresses, into which the emanations from 
their bodies have soaked night after night. 
They are also oblivious of the fact that they 
spend a good third of every 24 hours rolled up 


Miscellaneous. 


By 20, 10 exchange “ Lady's Pictorial,” a few 
days old, for “Queen” or ‘Gentlewoman.” 


F, 112. [nvalid begs for Orders in Needlework. 

Any description. Handkerchiefs and Serviettes 
marked from 14d. per letter. Ladies’ Morning Aprons, 
Pinafores, Overalls. Tea-tray, Sideboard and Toilet Cloths, 
Approval. 


E, 113. For Sale, Dessert Service complete, 
except one plate; Fruit painted in centre; 
each piece different. 18s. 


KB, 114. FoR SALE.—Two Canary Breeding 


Cages, little used, perfect condition, 2s. Yd. each, 


Wanted. 
w. 114. FRENCH works of fiction by first 


authors ; wanted to exchange some volumes, 


W, 115, WANTED, invalid bed-rest; also a 
literary bed-table to hold books, tray, &., 
over the bed. 


Ww, 2. p ADY'S Bicycle wanted, state maker, 

when bought, original price, and if invoice can 
be seen ; present price with all accessories. Must be well- 
known make. 
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THE MEDICAL LIBEL CASE. 


THERE is great danger in any form of 
professionalism. In past times and some 
places the medical man and the priest have 
been one and the same person, and still the 
same moral faults that are the special 
temptation of the one are those of 
the other. It is no wunkindness to 
a profession to which we are all at times 
indebted, and which displays more of 
unselfishness and heroism in the per- 
formance of duty than almost any other, 
to point out that the position of a medical 
man is one of a certain sort of moral 
danger. He is at one and the same time 
aware that his knowledge is uncertain, and 
that his practice must be often doubtful, 
and yet that he must needs take on the 
airs of an infallible oracle, and speak with 
an undoubting authority that he is often 
far from feeling. It follows that he gets 
liable to assuming an arrogant tone of 
authority on insufficient knowledge, and to 
a special conviction that morality and 
honour are not just the same thing from 
the professional and the general point of 
view. It is for the general public, as cases 
arise that show it to be necessary, to 
inform the medical profession that ‘‘ pro- 
fessional honour’? must not be qurte 
another thing from the honour of a 
gentleman. 


~~ 
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If ever a man is required by all good 
feeling and sense of honour to keep to 
himself that which he well knows he is 
desired not to reveal, this is so when a 
medical man becomes possessed of a 
patient’s secret in the course of a pro- 
fessional consultation. An honourable 
person will maintain silence on any secret 
belonging to another that he may happen 
to become accidentally possessed of; but 
when that secret has been voluntarily laid 
bare in reliance on his honour and sense 
of duty, the man who violates it has, 
indeed, hard work to justify his conduct if 
he reveal it to do his confidant harm, In 
this case, it is true, there was no gecret 
so committed—only the doctor fancied that 
he had received or trapped one. But it 
was equally vile for him to betray it. 

From the personal point of view it is of 
the greatest consequence to Mrs. Kitson to 
have her character vindicated. She is to 
be sympathised with in the imputation that 
this man so lightly and readily cast upon her, 
repaying her for her confidence in him by 
trying to ruin her for life in the most abso- 
lute and irremediable fashion. So long as 
men claim that the immorality that they so 
readily condone in each other —infidelity to 
the marriage vow—renders a woman for ever 
unfit. company for all other respectable 
women, so long the wives and daughters 
dependent on such men are obliged 
to submit to carry out the harsh 
sentence on their sister women; and 
therefore it must be of the very first 
consequence that those same men shall be 
taught not to lightly and recklessly impute 
such conduct to any woman as a pre- 
liminary to hounding their prey from all 
society into the desert of disgrace. It is of 
the first importance to Mrs. Kitson, then, 
that the jury by their verdict, and the 
evidence of Dr. Spencer that Dr. Playfair 
spoke without book in his ‘‘ absolute cer- 
tainty,” have shown that her private 
character is vindicated. 

But from the public point of view 
this is of less importance than is the 
authoritative assertion by the ‘leading 
lights’ of the profession that a medical 
man is allowed to reveal such secrets if 
he feels disposed ; that it is left to the 
amount of his discretion what he shall 
tell; and even that in the special case of a 
poor girl who seeks the aid of the doctor in 
her extreme need it shall be actually held his 
duty to go forth and inform the Public 
Prosecutor of her fault, so that the official 
of the law shall be made ready to descend 
on the doctor’s patient as soon as she 
is well enough to escape from the torture 
chamber of her sickness! This isa horrible 
proposition, and it was deservedly stig- 
matised by Mr. Justice Hawkins in scathing 
terms. Though the College of Physicians 
may have ‘specially considered that very 
case,’ and instructed the general practi- 
tioners of the country that it is their duty 
to make themselves unpaid spies and com- 
mon informers on the poor girls whose 
wrong-doing they may have professionally 
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found out, it is'to be hoped thit the profes- 
sion, as,@ whole, do not admit the truth of 
the decision. 

It ‘is a curious ‘commentary on the sex 


. bias that compels men to sneer and jeer at 


women on every opportunity that the 
counsel for the plaintiff, though he was 
dealing with the instance of a man who had 
violated a confidence and betrayed a trust, 
could not find in his brief any other obser- 
vation of a general character than this: 
that Dr. Playfair ought not to have told his 
wife, because she, as a woman, must be 
destitute of honour about keeping a secret ! 
The question was the certain and . admitted 
violation by a man of a sacred trust; and 
yet, because it was supposed that the 
woman to whom he had “blabbed’’ had 
merely followed his example, counsel must 
observe :—‘‘ The last place to which a secret 
should have been consigned, he should 
think, was a lady, whose views of honour 
and of relationship of this kind differed from 
the views which men took and which they 
regarded as the plain line of duty.” Men’s 
views of the plain line of duty had been 
outraged by this male doctor with his lady 
patient, but the reprobation of him is a 
personal scorn; the moment it is thought | 
that a woman had copied his bad example, 
it becomes a token that women, as a sex, 
are unable to properly understand ‘‘ honour, 
and relationship’! If we should now 
observe that the combined conduct of Dr. 
Playfair, and the view officially rendered 
by leading physicians about this conduct 
of his, show that men have no sense 
of honour, and that their views of it differ 
from those which women regard as ‘‘ in the 
plain line of duty,” we shall be thought 
unreasonable. In the case in hand, Dr. 
Playfair let out, under cross-examination, 
that he did in point of fact take it on him- 
self to tell, not his wife alone, but also his 
brother-in-law ; that Mrs. Playfair did not 
tell her brother at all; but still we will 
refrain from saying that this proves that 
men love to chatter scandal, and are sure to 
do harm to anybody who trusts them by 
their lack of a sense of honour about 
telling a secret. 

We might suggest that it is not hard 
to find a more valid principle of conduct 
than the College of Physicians seems 
to have found as to the circumstances 


‘in which a medical man has the right of 


revealing his patients’ secrets. We should 
say that the doctor ought never to hold 
himself at liberty, without dishonour and 
disgrace, to reveal secrets in order to punish 
a patient’s past offences, but only in order to 
prevent the patient from the commission of 
offences contemplated against the well-being 
of others. This rule would certainly include 
a duty of warning the family of a girl who 
was about to marry a man whom the doctor 
knew to be unfit to marry at all. We say 
this knowing very well that the very same 
body of physicians who have officially voted 
that doctors ought to inform the Public 
Prosecutor of all poor girls whom they know 
to have done wrong, will repudiate with 
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haste the notion that they can violate men’s 
confidence in order to protect sweet, inno- 
cent brides from cruel wrong, and the next 
generation from the greatest crime that can 
be committed against it. But in this 
violation of confidence there would be 
humanity and reason. The violation of the 
confidence of a woman about a wickedness 
that she has committed, and which nature, 
when the doctor is called in, has abundantly 
punished already, reduces the profession to a 
very low level; and we do hope that the 
general standard of the conscience of the 
family practitioner is higher than that of 
the College of Physicians in conclave. 


SIGNALS FROM OUR 
WATCH TOWER. 


Ir is very disappointing to see the terms of 
the Women’s Suffrage Bill which Mr. Faithfull 
Begg is to introduce on the 20th May. It will 
be perceived by reference to the text of the Bill, 
in the report of the Central National Society 
for Women’s Suffrage, that it is not a Bill to 
give the franchise to women on anything like 
the same terms that it is given to men, but, on 
the contrary, proposes only to enfranchise a 
very limited class of women—viz., the occu- 
piers of houses. Apparently, even the owners 
of landed property, if they do not happen to 
occupy a house to themselves, or of which they 
are at the head, are to be excluded from the 


vote. 
* 


It is extraordinary and depressing that 
after twenty-five years of agitation, there 
should not be enough courage to secure 
as good a Bill being brought forward as 
was originally introduced, although there has 
been a remarkable advance in public opinion 
upon the subject in the time. Mr. Jacob Bright, 
who brought in the first Woman’s Suffrage Bill 
in the House of Commons in 1870, proposed, 
frankly and candidly, that the vote should be 
given to all women having any of the qualifica- 
tions which sufficed in the case of men. This, 
and this alone, is certainly what a Bill sup- 
ported by the Women’s Suffrage Societies should 
ask: though, of course, if the House of Com- 
mons chose to cut down this demand, it would 
be wise to accept anything less that we could 
obtain as a step towards full equality. But it is 
always best to ask for the whole that can be 
desired, and then it is possible to make a con- 
cession. For the Suffrage Societies to support 
the introduction of a Bill asking for anything 
else than ‘the vote for women on the same 
terms as it is given to men” is a source of 
weakness from every point of view. 

* x ae 


Woman’s Suffrage is commonly supposed to 
be a novelty—a demand formulated by a few 
women and denied everywhere by men. So 
far is this from being the case, that all over the 
world, now, women are voting in some election 
or other. All we have to ask for is the exten- 
sion to the entire range of representative in- 
stitutions of that recognition of half the human 
' race which is already given in regard to some of 
those institutions. 

* 4 

Here is how matters stand at present :—In 
the Isle of Man (a British isle) and in New 
Zealand and South Australia (British colonies) 
women exercise all franchises, including voting 
for members of the local Parliaments. In 
England, Scotland, and Wales women vote for 
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all elective officers except Members of Pais. 
ment. In. France the women teachers elect 
women members of all boards of education. In 
Sweden women vote for all elective officers 
except Representatives, and indirectly for mem- 
bers of the House of Lords. In Norway they 
vote at school elections. In Ireland they may 
now vote for poor-law guardians and members of 
harbour boards, and in Belfast for municipal 
officers. In Russia female householders vote on all 
local matters. In Finland women vote for all 
elective officers. In Austria-Hungary they vote, 
by. proxy, for all elective officers. In Dalmatia 
and Croatia they vote at local elections in 
person. In Italy widows vote for members of 
Parliament. In Prussia women vote at local 
elections and for members of provincial Diets, 
usually by proxy. In Belgium they vote, by 
proxy, at municipal elections, and in Luxem- 
burg for members of Legislature also. In the 
canton of Berne, Switzerland, women real 
estate owners exercise local suffrage. In 
Roumania women tax-payers vote by proxy in 
municipal matters. In the United States a 
majority of the States have given to. women 
some form of suffrage, although in many cases 
it is only the School Board vote. In three 
States, however, Wyoming, Colorado, and 
Utah, women have equal rights with men, both 
to vote and to hold ‘office. 

x € 42 

The fifth annual meetings of the Welsh 
Women’s Liberal Associations opened at New- 
town on Wednesday, Mrs. Viriamu Jones, 
Cardiff, presiding. Mrs. Wynford Philipps 
reported upon meetings held at Aberystwith, 
where they had to consider the advisability of 
forming one great national body which would 
unite all workers in their ranks. After the 
meetings of the Cymru Fydd’and the South 
Wales Liberal Associations a joint meeting was 
held, and a motion was adopted in favour of 
placing women’s suffrage on ‘the programme of 
the National Federation. They all rejoiced at 
Mr. Lloyd-George having thrown himself into 
the movement. She advocated separate women’s 
associations, as there was considerable danger 
in mixed associations of the views of women 
being neglected. Mrs. Wynford Philipps was 
appointed hon. secretary. Mrs. Humphreys 
Owen moved a resolution protesting strongly 
against the injustice of maintaining in Wales an 
alien Church Establishment. Resolutions were 
also passed in favour of temperance reform, 
Home Rule for Ireland, reform of the registra- 
tion laws and the House of Lords, and for 
arbitration in international ifferences, mid- 
wives’ compulsory registration, in favour of 
women's suffrage, the amendment of the Welsh 
land Jaws, and relief of agriculture, Poor-law 
reform, and old age pensions. The day’s 
proceedings concluded with a very successful 
and crowded public meeting. 

Very similar subjects were discussed at the 
meeting of the Women’s Liberal Federation at 
Huddersfield. Mrs. Maitland, member of the 
London School Board, opened a debate on the 
Education question, and moved a resolution 
which declared that no measure dealing with 
the subject of national education would be satis- 
factory which did not secure that increased 
grants of public money to Voluntary schools 
should be accompanied by local control; that 
any additional grant should go to increase the 
efficiency of the schools; and that nothing 
should be done to impair the efficiency of the 
Board schools or weaken in any way the exist- 
ing guarantee for their unsectarian character. 
The resolution further expressed the opinion 
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‘of the Goclaciasas that — demands of 
the teachers in Voluntary schools for relief 
from, absolutely extraneous duties and for 
reasonable security of tenure should be granted. 
She added, ‘The whole history of the world 
showed that no people was thoroughly pros- 
perous or thoroughly. well educated which was 
under the entire government of a priesthood, 
she did not care . be priesthood it might be. 
The education of the young was a thing which 
must be seen to by the whole body of the people, 
and not by any priesthood or class. They must 
do all that lay in their power to secure that at 
least no further injury should be done to the 
public elementary schools." Miss R. E. Higgins 
(Luton), Mrs. Winbolt (Stockport), Miss Gar- 
land (Plymouth), Mrs. Cockshott (Keighley) and 
Mrs. Corrie Grant also took part in the discus- 
sion. 


* * % 


Mrs. Egerton Stewart Brown moved— That 
this Conference is impressed by the urgent im- 
portance of establishing a permanent court of 
arbitration between English-speaking nations, 
and believes the successful introduction of this 
question ‘is now within the range of practical 
politics.” Mrs, Waite (South-west Manchester) 
seconded the resolution, which was supported 
by Mrs. Haworth (Darwen), who said that if 
there had been one good woman in the Cabinet 
at the present time—(laughter)—to have 
whispered the word ‘ peace” we should not 
have had the difficulties with foreign countries 
with which we were threatened. Mrs. Pickard 
(Harrogate), Mra. Gaunt (Huddersfield), and 
Mrs. Ramsay (North-west Manchester) sup- 
ported the resolution. 

* at * 

Countess Alice Kearney opened a discussion 
on the effect of the Factory Acts on the labour 
of women. She said she had never heard a 
stronger argument in favour of women suffrage 
than was provided by the difficulty which women 
had of making their wishes known and felt in 
matters of this kind. Mrs. Winbolt (Stockport) 
objected to any limitation of the hours of 
women which did not extend to men. (Hear, 
hear.) Women had too many wrongs already, 
and had no desire to agree with another. If it 
was good to limit the hours of women, it was 
also good to limit the hours of men. What was 
needed was that the hours of labour should be 
limited all round, and she felt, with Countess 
Kearney, that it was quite time women had 
the Parliamentary vote, so that they might be 
in a position to effectively object to men dic- 
tating to women as tothe hours they should work, 
while men were allowed to work as long as 
they wished. Among the other speakers on this - 
question were Miss Ramsay, Mrs. Sheldon Amos, 
Miss Balgarnie, Mrs. Haworth (Darwen), Mrs. 
Waite and Mrs. Ramsay (Manchester), and Mrs. 
Gray Heald air 


Mrs. Sheldon Amos ere a discussion 
on the Criminal Law Amendment Act, urging 
that its provisions should be made much more 
stringent, with a view to the better protection 
of women and children. She asked all present 
to do what in thei lay, by petitioning Parlia- 
ment and by bringing pressure to bear upon 
their local representatives in the House of 
Commons, to get passed into law a Bill which, 
she said, was backed by members on both sides 
of the House, and which was intended to 
remedy the evils of which she complained. A 
number of ladies took part in the debate, and 
the proceedings of the Conference were cone 
cluded with the passing of the usual votes of 
thanks. 


‘Patriotic and similar funds has been called in 


_ assistance, while the doles awarded are on the 
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Mrs. Jacob Bright, president of the Lanca- 
shire and Cheshire Union of Women’s Liberal 
Associations, writing from Cannes, says that if 
Liberals wish for “our help as Liberal women, 
it can only be given for men who are Liberals 
in more than the mere name—men who are 
willing to recognise that the views women may 
take of what is necessary for the well-being of 
the country, or their own protection and honour, 
must be taken into account.” 


* * * 

Miss Mary F. Billington has just returned 
from an adventurous journey in India. She has 
been: into. Nepaul, tothe Malakand Pass, being 
the: first woman to get so far, and up the 
great Brahma Putra. river. Nepaul is jealously 
closed as‘arule. Miss Billington rode horseback 
for many days in succession. 

* * * 


I am truly distressed, and feel sure that many 
of my readers will also be sorry, to learn of the 
death of our cookery writer, Mrs. De Vere 
Mathew, who departed from life on Wednesday 
of last week. Her admirable, clear and practical 
writings attracted my notice long ago, and she 
was one of the first persons whom I asked to 
join my regular staff when I became editor of 
this paper. I am certain that all our readers 
interested in this important branch of home- 
making will have appreciated this accomplished 
lady’s writings, and deeply regret that death has 
so soon taken one from our band of regular 
contributors: 
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sheweth—That your Memorialists would submit 
that the right to vote, in Parliamentary elec- 
tions, should now be extended to women on the 
same terms as it is granted to men. 

' They, therefore, learn with great satisfaction 
that a Bill, entitled, ‘“‘The Parliamentary 
Franchise (Extension to Women) Bill,” has 
been introduced in the House of Commons by 
Mr. Faithfull rag ci George be ica Mr. 
Jebb, Mr. Justin arthy, itr. aclure, Mr. 
C. B. McLaren, Sir Albert K. Rollit, Mr. 
Atherley Jones, Mr. Rankin, Colonel Cotton- 
Jodrell and Mr. Macdona. . 

They earnestly trust that you will be able to 
Ee your support to the second reading of this 

ill, which is set down for the first place on 
Weiner May 20th. 

N.B.—The Committee would suggest, how- 
ever, that where the M.P. is known to be favour- 
ably disposed the last sentence should be 
altered, and might run :— 

“They gratefully remember (or, they express 
grateful thanks for] the services you have 
already rendered to the cause of Women’s 
Suffrage (or, for the votes recorded by you in 
favour of Women’s Suffrage on former occa- 
sions], and they earnestly trust you will be able 
to be present and vote when the Bill comes 
forward for the second reading on May 20th.” 


Tue object of the Society is to obtain th 
Parliamentary Franchise for Women on the 
same conditions as it is or may be granted to 
men. 

The Society seeks to achieve this object :-— 

1. By acting as a centre for the collection 
and diffusion of information with 
regard to the progress of the movement 
in all s of the country. . 

2.: By hol ublic meetings in support of 
the repeal of the electoral disabilities 

"of women. 
8. By the publication of pamphlets, leaflets, 
* and other literature bearing upon the 
question. 


Treaswrer—Mrs. RussELL Cooke. 
Subscriptions and donations should be sent to 


Miss GerTrupe Stewart, Secretary, Central 
Office, Albany Buildings, 47, Victoria-street, 
8.W 


Subscribers are entitled to receive the Annual 
Report and copies of all literature. 

The Monthly Report of this Society is now 

ublished in Tue Woman’s Siena, which will 
be sent to Subscribers the first week in each 
month. We hope many of our members will 
take this paper in every week. 

Cheques or Post Office Orders may be made 
payable to the Treasurer or the Secretary. 


A CONVERSAZIONE 

is to be held on May 18th in the Institute 
of Water Colours. Invitations to be issued 
by this Society and the Central Committee of 
the National Society. It is proposed that a 
Special Appeal for Woman’s Suffrage should be 
on view, and then it is to be placed in the 
House of Commons. 


THe Text oF THE Woman’s SUFFRAGE BILL 
has now been published and runs as follows :— 

A Bill for extending the Parliamentary 
Franchise to Women. ; 

Be it enacted by the Queen’s most Excellent 
Majesty, by and with the advice and consent of 
the Lords Spiritual and Temporal, and Commons, 
in this present Parliament assembled, and by 
the authority of the same, as follows :— 

1. This Act may be cited as the Parliamentary 
Franchise (Extension to Women) Act, 1896. 

2. On and after the passing of this Act every 


* * * 

Miss Weston, “the Sailors’ Friend,” has been 
afforded the opportunity of pleading the cause 
of the widows and other needy relatives of men 
who formerly served in the Navy before a Select 
Committee of the House of Commons. It is 
not the first time that the administration of the 


ForMEr DIvisions IN THE HovusrE or Commons 
on Women’s SUFFRAGE. 


TABLE I. 


Percentage of those 
eal ak cia oted or | who Voted who were in 


favour of Bill. 


—— SS 
Lib. Con. . Total. Lib. Con. Total. 
i] i H 


question. The story of the “ Victoria” fund has 


not yet been forgotten, in which case Miss Weston | woman who is the-inhabitant occupier as owner | 1897 Ye | ae 48 | vi A 
i f any dwelling-house, tenement, or ‘ 
herself had to find support for the widows for oe ° hi y ng 22 g pee ’ eT a8 164 mf 86 a 
months, although the public had promptly sub- b g within the borough or county where| 1% | o44 167 | 411 «50 | 904 
ibed f £78,000. But th uD- | such occupation exists, shall be entitled tobe| 675 | 175 20 | 37 87 36 45 
wOringG, & Si Of * TBO: ut the admini- | registered as a voter in the list of voters for| 187% | 182 928 | 410 . 52 | 2 39 
stration of the Patriotic or Crimean Fund is a| guch borough or county in which she is so Aas a an | pos 2 | Fe a 
still greater scandal. The money was raised | qualified as aforesaid, and, when, registered, to] 1863 | 210 | 128 | 338 6 | 2 48 
forty years ago, and most of those for whose vote for ® member or members to serve in 1 Fo | oA | he a = 4] 
benefit it was intended are by this time dead, | Parliament. , , ion «9si«iaRC|CiT | 
et there is a surplus in hand of £848,000 Provided always that such woman is not pee 
ican a eo ils number of the aged op etal pa legal incapacity which would | average 192 157 49 os 
isqualify a male voter. 


widows of soldiers and sailors who served 
through the Crimean war are excluded from 
benefit, and are now on the parish. The 
“ Captain,” “‘ Eurydice,” and “ Atalanta’ funds 
also seem to be unavailable for the relief of 
many of those who most need and most deserve 
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The tables here given show in a very clear 
and interesting form the proportion of members 
of Parliament who in previous years have voted 
on the question of Women’s Suffrage, and the 
roportion of Liberals and Conservatives who 
ave supported it. The first table is divided 
into two parts. The first part shows, for each 
‘year when a Bill or Motion was before the 
House, how many Liberals and how man 
Conservatives took part in the division or paired, 
whether for or against Women’s Suffrage. It will 
be seen that on an average 349 members have 
expressed their opinion in this way. As the 
House consists cf 670 members, it is clear that 
very nearly half of them have always evaded 
their duty, and have declined to vote either for 
or against the measure. The second portion of 
Table I. shows the percentage who voted in 
favour of Women’s Suffrage. and_ further, 
the percentage of Liberals and Conserva- 
tives respectively who voted for the mea- 
sure, as compared with the members of 
the same parties who voted against 
it. Thus, for example, to take the figures 
for 1892, the total number of members 
who voted or paired was 327. Of these 149 
were Liberals or Nationalists, and 178 were 
Conservatives or Unionists. Of the total 327, 
there were 42 per cent. who voted for the Bill, 
and consequently 58 per cent. voted against it. 
Out of the Liberals who took part in the divi- 
sion, 44 per cent. voted for the Bill, and conse- 
quently 56 per cent. voted against it; and out 


Our readers will remember that this Bill 
stands for second reading on May 20th, when it 
has first place. Mr. Faithfull Begg has charge 
of the Bill, and it is also backed by Mr. George 
‘Wyndham, Mr. Jebb, Mr. Justin M‘Carthy, Mr. 
Maclure, Mr. M‘Laren, Sir Albert Rollit, Mr. 
Atherley Jones, Mr. Rankin, Mr. Macdona and 
Col. Cotton-Jodrell. . Sir Edward Grey has con- 
sented to act as leader on the Liberal side of the 
House, and to co-operate with Mr. George Wynd- 
ham in promoting the interests of the Bill. 

We would again urge all interested in the 
question to use every opportunity, both public 
and private, to induce Members of Parliament 
to be present on the 20th of May, to vote for 
the Bill. 

This Society has sent out a letter to all workers 
and a suggested form of memorial, which might 
now be altered to suit the wording of the Bill. 
These memorials might be signed hy influential 
persons or by the chairman of a meeting, and 
should be sent to local members before the 20th 
of May. Personal letters also have great effect, 
and everyone who writes such letters will be 
doing service to our cause. 

SuGGESTION FoR MEmorRIALs TO M.P.’s. 

The following form of Memorial is recom- 
mended, subject to such modifications as local 
circumstances may render advisable :— 


most beggarly scale. Miss Weston contends 
that funds given in trust for certain ships, or for 
men serving in certain campaigns, should be 
worked out broadly and liberally to the last 
penny in providing for the relatives of the men, 
and that the money was not given for permanent 
investment, but to be expended in relief. We 
are confident that she will have the public on 
her side. 


* * * 

Miss Willard writes to me :—‘ Miss Gordon 
and I expect to sail on the steamship Paris on 
April 22nd as fraternal delegates to the British 
Woman’s Temperance Association. We shall 
therefore see you soon, whereof we shall be 
glad; and I will only add that we have been in 
comfortable health, and have carried out our 
six months’ work mostly in the South, going 
to 50 towns in 20 States, in such a way as will, 


we fully expect, increase our membership and 
interest.” 


Poorer ecececeeeseseeseeeees 


The Memorial of the undersigned respectfully 


AprIL 2, 1896. 


of the Conservatives who took A pa in 
division, 49 ‘per cent. voted ‘for the Bill, 
consequently 51 per cent, voted against it. In 
reference to these figures it must be remembered 
that the Conservatives had a majority in the 
House of about 80, and therefore naturally their 
numbers would be larger than those of the 
Liberals. The average result is that 41} per 
cent. of members voting have voted for Women’s 
Suffrage ; that of Liberals voting, 50 per cent. 
have voted for it, and of Conser- 
vatives voting only 35 per cent. 
have voted for it. These figures 
certainly do not justify the asser- 
tion that it is a Conservative 
measure. 

The second and third tables 
ive the same information in the 
orm of diagrams. Table II. 

shows the percentage of members 
who voted or paired on both sides 
out of the whole House. It 
brings clearly before the eye the 
fact that an enormous number 
have absented themselves on 
every occasion. It should be the 
earnest effort of women to prevent 

is. There are many members 
who are indifferent on the subject, 
but whose sense of justice pre- 
vents them voting against the Bill. 
The active opponents muster 
their full stre , the lukewarm 
friends stay away. 

Table III. corresponds to the 

second portion of Table I. The 
darker of the two irregular lines 


shows the percentage of Liberals 
who voted for the Bill out of the 


total number of Liberals voting ; 
and the dotted line shows the 
percentage of Conservatives who 
voted for the Bill out of the total 
number of Conservatives voting. 
The most remarkable feature is 
that shown for the year 1884. 
The Liberals who voted for the 
Suffrage dropped to 14 per cent. 
of the to voting, while the 
Conservatives rose to 68 per cent. 
of the total Conservatives voting. 


This division was on Mr. Woodall’s amendment | remain 
to the Reform Bill of 1884 which gave votes ment wherewith Mr. 
Mr. Gladstone | the Parliamentary campaign 


to the agricultural labourers. 


strongly opposed its insertion in his Reform | Suffrage in 1867. 
it would; Mr. Mill, one of whom afterwards changed | 


Bill, solely on the ground that 
overload the Bill. It is, however, well known 
that he was compelled to take this course 


by the Marquis of Hartington and Sir Henry | 
James, who were then in his Government, and | votes 


100 PER CENT. 


50 PER CENT., 


| 


who threatened to resign if he did not do so. | 


He therefore urged the Liberal party to reject | 


the amendment without regard to its merits. | 
The result was a wholesale desertion for the | 
time being of Liberal members, who could | 
easily have carried it had they stood firm, 
without any detriment to the chances of the | 
Reform Bill. At the same time there was a | 
large increase of Conservative support, as that | 
party recognised the great injustice of excludin 
women when 2,000,000 more or less Rnetaenbed 
agricultural labourers were being enfranchised. | 
It is interesting to note that since then the per- 
centage of supporters in each party among 
those who voted has been nearly equal, with a 
slight Conservative preponderance. 

The tables are highly interesting and instruc- 
tive, and they will repay careful examination. 
They teach women the necessity for renewed 
effort, and also show them how great are the 
difficulties they have to overcome. 


PROSPECTS OF THE CAUSE. 


; : . . | newly- 
The following is taken from an interesting | themselves favourably, only one is known to 
| have expressed himself unfavourably. | 


article published by the Morning Post in Janu- 
ary -— 

“Twenty-five years have passed since the | 
first Bill for the removal of the electoral dis- 
abilities of women was introduced into the 
House of Commons by Mr. Jacob Bright. | 
Since then the subject has been debated in that | 
House 13 times in five successive Parliaments. 
The Parliament dissolved last July is the only 
one from which the question received no con- 


' most potent is probably to be found in the greater 
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the | sideration. What are its probable prospects in 
and that which has since been elected ? 


{ An analysis of the list of members re- 
‘ turned at the General Election, who are under- 
stood to be favourable to Women’s Suffrage, 
‘shows that there has been an absolute and 
‘ steady increase of support, accompanied by an 
: absolute decrease of opposition, in the personnel 
of the House of Commons. Amongst the | 
Members of the present Parliament, there still | 


TABLE II. 


DIAGRAM OF NUMBERS WHO VOTED OR PAIRED. 
TOTAL MEMBERS 


= 


The dark line represents Liberals, the dotted line Conservatives. 


sre 


11 members who voted on the amend- 
J. S. Mill opened 
for Women’s 
Of these, four voted with 
sides; seven voted against him, two of whom 
afterwards changed sides. 
added the remnant of those who recorded their 


Jacob Bright’s Bill in 1870, the group of oldest 
friends just balances the group of oldest oppo- 
nents. 

In 1886, when the Bill, which had been in 
charge of Mr. Woodall, passed, on his taking 
office, to Mr. Courtney, a division took place on 
the question whether the Bill should be dis- 
cussed, and the division was regarded as virtually | 
one on the merits of the Bill, which subsequently 

assed its second reading without a division, 
but owing to the subsequent Dissolution pro- 


ceeded no further. Of the supporters on that 


occasion, 23 per cent. are in the present House, | 
and 18 per cent. of the opponents. Again, | 


taking the division on the Bill introduced by 
Sir Albert Rollit in 1892, and applying the same 
mode of calculation, 48 per cent. of the sup- 
porters of 1892 have been re-elected, and 27 per 
cent. of the opponents. Calculations based on 
votes reporled, are more reliable than those | 
based on election letters and speeches; still 
these also show the drift of the current, and 
here it would seem that, for every nine of the | 
elected candidates who have expressed | 


| for Parigh,and District, Councils in the, Local 
| Government Act of 1894 formed an integral 
| portion of those Bills as introduced 


change of feeling, 
| Subsist in the experience that women have 


If to these are | 


pro and con. in the discussions on Mr. | 
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by the 
| Governments of the day. Another ground for 
of even greater cogency, may 


| Something to contribute to the common stock 
'when they have béen placed in positions of 
pra responsibility. It is not without signi- 
cance that women once elected on to 
of Guardians are, in the majority 
of cases, re - elected and 
again. Also that when the Local 
Government Act last year created 
greater facilities for the election 
a weno Guardians (by ion 
of the ratepaying qualification) 
the number returned mounted 
up at once from somewhere about 
200 to 883. Women on School 
Boards are by no means 80 
numerous, but the same tendency 
to re-elect those who have once 
been returned is equally appa- 
rent. The late Miss Lydia Becker, 
who was returned on the Man 
chester School Board on the first 
occasion, continued to sit on that 
Board till her. death, a period of 
20 years. The lady who was 
chosen to fill her vacant place 
still retains her seat. Numerous 
instances might be cited where 
the same lady has held her seat 
through successive elections, suf- 
fice it to name here Miss Emily 
Sturge, who sat on the Bristol 
School Board from 1879 till her 
death in 1892, and Miss Daven- 
i Hill, who was returned in 

ovember last for the sixth time 
for the City of London. Such 
facts are true tests of public 
opinion. 

GERTRUDE STEWART, 


Secretary. 
$ Central Office : 
= 47 Victoria-street, S.W., 


March 30th. 


a 


REVENGE. 


| Tue fairest action of our human life 

Is scorning to revenge an injury ; 

who forgives without a further strife, 

| His adversary’s heart to him doth tie. 
| And ‘tis a firmer conquest, truly said, 

To win the heart than overthrow the head. 


| For 


If we a worthy enemy do find, 

To yield to worth must sure be nobly done; 
But if of baser metal be his mind, 

In base revenge there is no honour won. 
Who would a worthy courage overthrow, 
And who would wrestle with a worthless foe ? 


We say our hearts are great and cannot yield | 
Because they cannot yield, it proves them 
poor ; 
Great hearts are tasked beyond their power but 
seld; 
The weakest lion will the loudest roar. 


| Truth's school for certain doth this same allow, 


High-heartedness doth sometimes teach to bow. 


| A noble heart doth teach a virtuous scorn :— 


The scorn to owe a duty overlong ; 
The scorn to be for benefits forbc rne ; 

The scorn to lie; the scorn to do a wrong ; 
The scorn to bear an injury in mind ; 


Many causes no doubt have contributed to | 


this elimination of the hostile element, but the | 


familiarity with the idea of women at the poll. 
Their appearance at the polling booths for Town | 
Councils and School Board elections has become | 
so much part of the recognised order of things, | 


‘that their admission to the register for County 
Councils in the Local Electors Act of 1888 and | 


The scorn a freeborn heart slave-like to bind! 


if for wrongs we needs revenge must have, 
Then be our vengeance of the noblest kind, 
Do we his body from our fury save, 

And let our hate prevail against owr mind. 
What can ‘gainst him a greater vengeance be 
Than make his foe more worthy far than he ? 


But 


—Lady Elizabeth Carew (the 16th century.) 


(HE WOMAN'S SIGNAL. 
very sharp, small-sized knife should be used to 


— separate all the flesh from these two 
mes. The knife should be kept close to the 


A NICE DINNER FOR 
EIGHT PERSONS. 


By W. L. W. bone, and care must be taken not to pierce the 
skin on the upper side. Season the meat where 
the bones have been removed, fill with stuffing 

MENU, and stitch with fine twine, lacing in and out, as 

Tomato Soup. this makes it easier to draw out the twine when 


Filets de Sole Farcies. 
Casserole of Potatoes. 
Shoulder of Mutton. 


the meat is cooked. Stuffing.—} lb. bread- 
crumbs; 8 ozs. finely chop suet (or 8 ozs. 
butter) ; two tablespoonfuls chopped parsley ; 
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PRESS. 


It is both interesting and instructive to know 
to some extent how the woman's cause is treated 
of in the newspaper press. Journalists are no 
more than human, and so are often in the 
wrong; but even if their ideas are wrong- 
headed or not properly informed, there is still 
much value in seeing how we are being repre- 
sented or understood, while when our brothers 
represent us generously, or even fairly and 
justly, it is a source of great satisfaction and 
encouragement to know tt. 


Potato Balls. Cauliflower. grated lemon rind and 1 teaspoonful of the 
Apple Tart. juice; pepper and salt; mixed herbs if liked. 
Chocolate Mould. Rub these ingredients well together, then 
Cheese Straws. bind with a beaten egg. If not moist enough 
Dessert. add a little milk. Prices: 6 lbs. shoulder of 


Tomato Soup.—Cut 1 Ib. fresh tomatoes into 
slices, or use half a tin of tomatoes. Set them 
on with 1 quart water, and let them cook gently 
for }hour. Melt in another pan 2 ozs. of butter, 
stir in 2 ozs. flour, add } pint cold milk, and stir 
this sauce until it boils. Rub the tomatoes 
through a wire sieve, return the purée to the pan, 
add the white sauce, and pepper and salt to taste. 
Stir till the soup boils and serve. Prices: 
Tomatoes, 6d. or 84.! butter and flour, 2d.; milk, 
1d. Cost, made with tinned tomatoes: 6d. 


Fitets pE Soe Farcres.—Either real sole, 
lemon sole, or plaice may be used for this dish, 
and the price will vary considerably according 
to the fish used. Take the fillets from two nice- 
sized fish, and remove the dark skin. Wash in 
salt and water quickly, and dry well. Season 
with salt and pepper. Stuffing.—} pint picked 
shrimps, 1} oz. butter, pressed together in a 
mortar, or beat well in a basin with a wooden 
spoon. Add 1 tablespoonful of cream, a squeeze 
of lemon juice, cayenne, and salt. Place a tea- 
spoonful of the mixture on to the broad end of 
each fillet, and roll it up. Pass a long skewer 
through the fillets to prevent them unrolling, 
and place the skewer in a Yorkshire pudding tin 
with a small piece of butter on each little roll. 
Bake } hour in a moderate oven. Remove the 
skewer, and serve the fillets on a hot dish with 
white sauce poured over them. Sufficient sauce 
may be made at the same time for the cauli- 
flower, and be kept warm by placing the pan 
inside another with hot water in it. Cost: (real 
sole, 2s.; lemon sole, 1s. 3d.); plaice, 10d.; 
shrimps, 6d.; butter and cream, 2d.; lemon 
juice and seasoning, }d.; sauce, 14d. Total: i 
plaice be used, 1s. 8d. 


CAssEROLE OF PoTaToEs.—This consists of a 
kind of case made of potatoes, and filled with 
mincemeat. The potatoes may be either freshly 
boiled or cold ones may be used. In either case 
they should be rubbed through a wire sieve to 
remove all lumps. About 2\lbs. will be neces- 
sary. Melt }0z. butter in a pan, stir in the 
potatoes, remove from the fire, and beat in a 
well-beaten yolk of an egg. (The mixture must 
not be made too moist.) Butter a cake tin about 
8 inches in diameter, and line it with browned 
bread crumbs. Put in the potato carefully, so as 
not to disturb the crumbs, then hollow thecentre, 
leaving an equal thickness of about 1 inch at the 
sides and bottom. Brush over with egg, and put 
into a quick oven to brown, or brown it before the 
fire. The mincemeat should be prepared as fol- 
lows:—Chop finely } 1b. of cold meat, melt } oz. 
butterin a pan and let it brown, add } oz. flour and 
let that brown; pour in } pint water or brown 
stock, and stir till boiling. Let it boil two 
minutes. Add the chopped meat and stir 
quickly over the fire till the mince is very hot 
through, but it must not boil. A few drops of 
browning improve the colour, and when water 
or insufficiently-flavoured stock is used the 
mince requires well seasoning. Take the potato 
casserole out of the oven and turn it out on to 
a hot dish. Pile the mincemeat in the hollow 
and serve. A cake tin with a loose bottom is 
the best for turning out the potatoes. Prices: 
2 lbs. potatoes, 2d.; } lb. cold meat, 4d. ; butter, 
flour, and bread crumbs, 13d.; egg, 1d. Total 
cost: 84d. 


SHOULDER OF Mutton.—An agreeable change 
from the usual way of cooking this joint is to 
bone and stuff it. Two bones must be removed, 
a flat one and along one. This is easily done 
by feeling for the joint on the under side, then 
making an incision along one of the bones. A 


mutton, 4s. 6d.; suet, 14d.; lemon, 3d.; parsle 
and seasoning, }d.; egg, 1d.; bread crumbs, 4d. 
Total cost: 4s. 10d. 

Potato Batits.—The potatoes for these should 
be prepared at the same time as those for the 
casserole, as both need passing through a sieve. 
When smooth, season with salt and pepper. 
Mix to a stiff paste with the beaten yoke of one 
egg. Flour the hands lightly, and roll the 

tato into small balls. Fry in deep fat a golden 

rown. Potato chips may be substituted if the 
balls are considered too much like the casserole. 
The chips should be cut from raw potatoes all 
the same size, } in. square and 1} in. long. 
They need longer to fry, not being previously 
cooked. Cost of balls: Potatoes, 1d. ; egg, $d 
Total, 14d. 


CAULIFLOWER.—Steep for one hour in salt and 
water, have ready a pan of boiling water. Put 
in the cauliflower with the white part down to 
prevent scum settling on it. Boil with the lid 
off the pan to let the gases escape and keep the 
vegetable a good colour. For a large cauliflower 
half an hour. Dish with the white part up, and 
pour white sauce over. Price: Cauliflower, 4d. ; 
sauce, 3d. Total, 44d. 

CHocoLate Moutp.—Melt } oz. leaf gelatine 
in one pint milk, without allowing them to boil. 
Add 2 ozs. grated chocolate, and stir till quite 
dissolved. Beat up the yolks of two eggs with 
1 oz. castor sugar. Pour the milk over these. 
Return all to the pan and cook like a custard. 
Strain and pour into a wetted mould. Let 
stand four hours in a cool place. Prices: 
Milk, 2d.; sugar and gelatine, 2d.; eggs, 1d.; 
chocolate, 2d. Total, 7d. 

APPLE TaRT.—Prepare a short crust, with 
6 ozs. flour, 8 ozs. butter, a pinch of salt, and 
cold water. Line a shallow dish or plate with 
the paste, place some pieces of crust in the 
centre part to prevent the pastry rising unevenly, 
bake in a quick oven fifteen minutes. Make 
a marmalade with 1 Ib. apples stewed to a pulp, 
add 2 ozs. castor sugar and two feampoontils 


lemon juice. (If liked, the grated rind of a| ready to swallow any fallacy or to undertake any 
lemon or a few cloves.) Fill the centre of the | rash experiment, is a pure myth. There is, we 


pastry with this. Take the whites of egg left | are persuaded, more ysteria in a university 
from the chocolate mould and the other from i 


professor than in a whole crowd of women. The 

the potato balls and whisk them to a very stiff | average woman can govern herself, and that is 
froth with a tiny pinch of salt. When stiff stir | more than the average man can do. 
in loz. castor sugar, pile this meringue on the 
apples and put the tart in the oven for the 
meringue to set and become lightly coloured. 
Cost: Pastry, 3d. ; uae and sugar, 3d.; eggs, 
14d. ; lemon juice, 1d. Total, 84d. 

CHEESE StRaAws:—Mix together 1} oz. flour, 
3 oz. grated Parmesan, } oz. grated Cheddar ; 
cayenne pepper, and, if necessary, salt. Rub 
loz. butter into the dry ingredients and bind 
with enough egg to make a stiff paste. Roll 
into a long strip } in. thick ; cut into ‘“ straws ” 
Jin. broad and 5in. long. Cut out also some 
rings a little larger than a shilling with plain 
cutters. Bake on a greased baking-sheet 10 
minutes in a moderate oven. The straws 
should be golden coloured. Serve in bundles, 
three or four straws being passed through a 
ring. Let them cool a little before removing 
them from the tin, as they are very short. 
Price: Butter and flour, 14d.; cheese, 3d.; 
egg, 3d. Total cost: 5d. 

Entire cost of dinner, exclusive of dessert and 
firing, 10s. 


MR. LECKY AND WOMEN. 
(Newcastle Daily Chronicle.) 


Ong cannot help wondering where Mr. Lecky 
has got his ideas about women from. He seems 
to imagine that the sex is composed entirely of 
hysteriacs. ‘‘ Les races se feminisent,” he wails 
with Buffon. ‘A due sense of the proportion 
of things ; an adequate subordination of impulse 
to reason; an habitual disregard to the ultimate 
and distant consequences of political measures ; 
a sound, sober, and pe aig judgment 
are elements which are already lamentably 
wanting in political life, and female influence 
would certainly not tend to increase them.” 
Certainly not! Why certainly not? We are 
not sure what is meant by “female influence,” 
influence being to the best of our belief asexual ; 
but if Mr. Lecky means the influence of women, 
we are quite unable to agree with him. Upon 
what does he base his belief that women have 
no due sense of the proportion of things, no 
adequate subordination of impulse to reason, no 
sound and sober judgment? Not upon their 
training, surely, and still less upon their 
conduct. A woman’s whole life is one long 
struggle to subordinate impulse to reason. It 
begins in the cradle and ends in the grave ; and 
her acts show that she accomplishes her task 
successfully. There is hardly a household in the 
kingdom which is not dependent upon a woman's 
soundness and sobriety of judgment, and which 
would not go to wreck and ruin in the absence 
of those qualities. Itis the same in the political 
sphere as itisinthehome. Anyone accustomed 
to attend political meetings, at which a number 
of women are now invariably siete must have 
observed that it is the men who wax hysterical, 
who shout and rave and burst into tears, while it 
is the women who preserve a calm demeanour 
and a dignified wp dpe aebeiee There are times 
when women are the only people who can behave 
decently at political gatherings. The notion that 
a woman is a creature of unrestrained impulses, 


Moratty, the general superiority of women 
over men is, I think, unquestionable. While 
the male and female populations are nearly the 
same in number, the crimes committed by men 
are usually rather more than five times as nume- 
rous as those committed by women.— William 
Edward Hartpole Lecky. 


Paper Covers, 
1s. net 


World's White Ribboners. 


THE certainty of ultimate victory keeps most 
great hearts from despair. They do not expect 
all things to act at once on the line of their 
wish.—David Swing. 


Order of your Bookseller, or 
The Secretary B.W.T.A.,47 Victoria Street, 
Westminster, S W.- 
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APRIL FASHIONS. | 
Dame Fasuron has been very slow to reveal her- | 
self this spring, and the dressmaking world has | 
been waiting with a certain anxiety until the time | 
arrived for the revelation. The inclemency of | 
the weather has retarded the appearance of the | 
new modes, and the Oracle has sat shivering in | 
her furs, remaining absolutely dumb as to what | 
she would do when spring-time came. But the | 
first sunny day has made her cast her wraps , 
aside, and we are now pretty well informed as | 
to her intentions. To put it quite briefly, Dame | 
Fashion intends to reform. ‘There shall be no | 
violent contrasts of colour, skirts shall be a} 
comfortable walking length, and sleeves shall , 
be moderate in size. Only in one department | 
of dress must she be allowed to indulge her | 
taste for extravagance, and that is in the direc- 
tion of head-gear—she will have every kind of | 
flower in her hat. | 

The hats are certainly wonderful, and it is 
difficult to do them justice in sober pen and ink. 
The brightest flowers are being used both in hats 
and bonnets, and the effect would be most 
trying to the complexion were it not for the 
fact that the blossoms are almost invariably 
placed at the back. A great clump of flowers 
must be placed at either side of thie hair at the 
back, the neat little coil of hair coming out in 
the middle. The more the flowers stand out at 
the sides the better; in fact, the prettiest | 
bonnets have great bows of ribbon as well as , 
the flowers. A black tulle bonnet looks lovely | 
with a fold of rose-coloured tulle across the | 
front, and a great bunch of rose-coloured 
geraniums at either side of the hair; whilst a 

een straw hat can be charmingly finished off 
ie means of large bunches of cowslips under 
the brim. Sometimes the flowers do not match, 
a clump of violets being placed at one side and a 
bunch of primroses at the other. 

The hats are made with very large brims, 
turned up at the back. The four-cornered 
crowns are particularly becoming. One very 
curious hat is made with a very high crown, 
something like a strawberry-pottle, only 
curving outwards a little again at the top. 


Three little bands of velvet, each fastened with |- 


a small paste buckle, clasp the crown, and there 
is a tall cluster of roses at one side. 
is lined with pink satin covered with white lace, | 
dotted with true lovers’ knots in white chenille. | 
These hats are a revival of the headgear of the | 
Pamela and Clarissa period, and they are 
wonderfully becoming to a youthful face. 

Black crinoline seems to be the only material 
for bonnets, and it is specially suitable for 
forming the high Mercury wings which are still 
so fashionable. These wings are embroidered 
with “gems” or sequins, and make a perfect 
substitute for birds’ wings. There are many 
such substitutes in the new millinery, fortu- 
nately, so the members of the Selborne League 
will be able to find something pretty to wear. 
Flowers are formed into aigrettes, and there are 
very effective ornaments made out of upright 
loops of ribbon enclosed in a covering of tulle. 

I saw a beautiful bonnet the other day which 
imitated the colouring of a dragon-fly. The 
brim was edged with pale blue ivy leaves, and 


The brim |" 


THE WOMAN'S SIGNAL. 


it was trimmed with a sparkling dragon-fly in 
the centre, and tall loops of pale mauve ribbon 


veiled in dark blue and green shot tulle. A’ 


bunch of pale mauve carnations was placed at 
‘either side of the bonnet,so as to rest upon the hair. 

The jacket, or mantle, and skirt alike will be the 
most comfortable wear during April, and I never 
remember to have seen tailor-made goods made 
in such bright colours before. There has been 
a perfect epidemic of bright purple, whilst dark 
green and electric blue have each been struggling 


ce 


B. 61. Lapy’s AFTERNOON DREss. 


Visiting gown in chené alpaca, or all silk, with 
short basque, opening over pleated vest of 
silk, muslin or other soft material, held in at 
waist by strap of velvet; lace jabot and~full 
cuffs. Pattern, price 1s. 1d., post free from 
this office. ; 


for supremacy. As the weather improves, how- 
ever, the gown becomes of more importance, us 
it can be worn without a jacket, and we begin 


221 


ground ; made up with fichus of lace or chiffon 
nothing could be more dressy. Silk dresses 
are coming into fashion for day wear, and 
they will look charming for afternoon parties. 
The patterns are so soft that they will not look 
too dressy—narrow stripes in pale green and 
brown for example, figured with blurred sprays 
of purple chiné flowers. These dresses will be 
trinnued with white lace or embroidered grass- 
lawn, or else with the white lace appliqué on 
black chiffon, which will be one of the most 
prominent features of the season's fashions. 
Smart hats will accompany all the new dresses, 
‘and it is no longer considered bad style to wear 
a dressy hat with a tailor-made gown. 
There seems to be little doubt that close- 
fitting sleeves will return before the end of the 
season, but we cannot get accustomed to them 
all at once. Light materials will be arranged in 
a series of puffings or gaugings. but cloth 
| Sleeves seem to require a little fulness, only this 
| must be arranged to droop downwards instead 
‘of being disposed in the old aggressive fashion. 
Epaulettes on the shoulders will be a decided 
, feature of the new dresses, and these will make 
up for the fulness we have lost. There seems 
to be a great fancy for a yoke, which is all in 
| one piece with the epaulettes, as this gives the 
| appearance of length at the shoulders which is 
considered so desirable at present. 

Skirts are still made umbrella-fashion, only 
| two breadths being required for the purpose, 
the edge being nicely curved. Trimmed skirts 
| are coming into fashion again, the lower part of 
the skirt being adorned with curved lines of 
_tibbon or fancy gimp. 

; Jackets are short and _ tight-fitting, with 
j rather large sleeves, and revers which 
| extend over the shoulders. Short capes are 

very much worn; and these are also made 

on the umbrella system, cut so wide that 
' they would make an entire circle if luid down 
‘flat. Cloth, satin, and velvet are all used for 
| this purpose, the latter material being specially 
| fashionable, and looking extremely well trimmed 
' with long fringes of jet. A rose placed at either 
_ side of the throat is a great improvement to a 
: cape. CHIFFON. 


| Our Open Columns. 

The Editor does not hold herself responsible for 
the opinions expressed by correspondents. 
Discussion is invited on the subjects here 
written upon. 

REPORTED OURE OF DRINK CRAVE. 
Mapam,—As the editorial remark February 

27th was probably suggested by the purgative 

qualities of the sulphate of soda, permit me a 

few words in explanation. 

In the proportion of 1 to 5 of water sulphate 
of soda is a purgative; not so in the weak 
solution [ recommended in your issue of 


to feel desirous of knowing about the fabric and | February 27th; in this case it is a substance 


the cut of our forthcoming dresses. 

Alpaca will be the leading material ; hopsack 
will also be greatly worn, and every description 
of canvas. The chené mohair alpaca will make 
lovely summer gowns, having blurred patterns of 
flowers in soft shades of colour on a delicate 


| needful for the formation of healthy plasma. 
For the suke of brevity T had omitted entering 
into physiological details.— Yours truly, 
The Lodge, VERENA NICHOLSON, 
Waterloo Park, near Liverpool. 
9th March 1896. 
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Open Competition for Paintings in Oil and Water Colors. 


1d. stamped addressed envelope an 
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PRELIMINARY NOTICE. 


MELLIN’S ART COMPETITION. |: 


| RR SS SEE SS ED we? 
Total walue of Prizes—about £1,000. . 


must refer solely to the Competition, the outside of the envelope to be marked, in the left hand corner, ‘‘ Art Competition.” a 
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Prizes for Amateurs in Oil and Water Colors. felling Prizes *, 
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o4 for Oil and Water Colors. Over Two Hundred Prizes, Gold and Silver—for Young People under the age of 18. +e 

Ae Five Hundred Prizes for Children under the age of 12. a ye 
Open Competition 
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* Signals between “Branches of | 
the 7.8.00... 


Hoventon-Lg-sprinc. — This branch has re- 
centl held two very successful gatherings 
in Wealeyst Cha February 13th. Mrs. 
Northam — dressed & mothers’ :meet- 
ing in the afternoon, emphasising total 
good thing a evil —— a“ moderation in 
things. Her speech in the evening meeting 

mn children’s rights greatly strengthened the 
hands of workers amongst the young, and will 
not soon be forgotten by the parents. Miss Edith 
Wilson, of the Speakers’ Bureau, rendered very 
valuable assistance, addressing the afternoon 
meeting on L.T.L., and evening meeting on the 
-Y. Also on the following morning gave a temper- 
ance lesson to about.250 ge of the Wesleyan 
day school, which was highly appreciated by 
the head master, Mr. W. T. Clark, and the whole 


of the staff, and the scholars carrying away seed | 


that will bear fruit. Rev. O. Jones, of Sunder- 
land, presided at evening meeting and gave a 
ald able address. On March 5th a very large 
umber of friends. welcomed Miss 
Slack, hon. secretary, who preached in the 
afternoon, a tea being provided to accommo- 
date strangerss,from a distance, and in the 
evening she spoke to a large and enthusiastic 
audience. Atier her eloquent speech part of 
the practical results were found to be'27 pledges, 
most of whom will become: members of the 
Branch, or form a Y circle. Rev. W.A. Templar 
presided, and Geo. Tomlinson, Esq., U.K.A., also 
spore, giving ar: ge instructive address. "Isa 
eel (President), L. Frankland (Secretary). 
TunBRIDGE WELLS Brancu of the B. 
had two successful ga’ petherings on Friday, Feb- 
ruary 21st. In the afternoon Dr. 8. J. Anderson- 
Brown. gave a practical and emit address on 
‘Physiological Temperan: The clear and 
‘convincing way in which Dr, Brown showed 
the evil effects of alcohol on the human system, 


and proved the ntter. fallacy. of the idea that 


wine, beer or spirits 
could in any way. be 


nourishing or support- , 


: 


W.T.A. | 


THE WOMAN'S SIGNAL. 


| wae the presence of part of the Tonbridge | 
| “* White Ribbon Choir,” who came over to our | 
| help with their enthusiastic superintendent. | 
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PAGE WOODCOCK'S .- 


WIND PILLS 
MRS. JRSM, 


| "INDIGESTION, “SPASMS, 


Mrs. Heap.ey, President Canterbury Branch, writes:—“I | and LIVER MPLA a nae A. 
shall be much obliged if you will give us, in our valued | gave me up as . 1 scarcely dared to 
SicNaL, some account of bow the Polyglot petition is — any food, Searing suffocation. Seeing an 


going on.” The Editor referred to Miss Agnes E. Slack, 
PAGE WOODCOCK’S 


SIGNALS FROM FRIEND TO FRIEND. 


Subscription received: Women’s Armenian Relief Fund, 
10s. from Mrs. Katharine Richmond, Truelands, High Street, 
Hampton Hill, forwarded to Treasurer, Mrs. Cole. 


as secretary of the: W.C.T.U., and she reports as 
follows :—"* We have: secured over 7,000,000 names to 
the Polyglot petition—it is 7,000 yards long, and is the 
largest petition ever Presented on behalf of any object, 
and the most international in its proposed reforms. 
Every nation hes had a share in signing it, 
and in’ it will-be présented to the leading 
Governnfents. It has recently been photographed, and 
I shall Be glad to supply copies, price 1s. each. Catholic, 
Protestant, Gentile, Jew, Hindoo,,and Mohammedan 
have found in the Polyglot petitign a common ground of 
faith and works. Last. week I received 1,490 signatures 
from Finland, collected by our world's missionary, 
Mrs. Selmer. Our women in Australia read THE 
Woman's SiaNnaL, and they rejoice to see our work men- 
tioned. Mrs. Peters, of ‘Newfoundland, wrote me last 


week that she is a regular reader of THE WomMan’s 
SIGNAL.” 
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Post Free tamps, from 
PAGE WOODCOCK, LINCO ‘ 


| Mrs. Saunpers Jacoss, B.A., of the Forest Gate Branch, | 
writes :—“ Your paper is invalyable to women, and I 
trust it will be the great financial success that it more 
than deserves to be. A woman who becomes used to 
seeing is would hardly know how to do without it.” 


| Miss Cocurang —I regret that it is impossible for private 
replies to be sent from this office to questions. Tam 
willing to try to find any information for my readers, 
but it must be given pro bono yublico in these columns 
That means that it cannot be given just at once, so that 


STUART & MEIN’S 


SWEET PEAS, 
sow NOW OUTSIDE. 


To Ladies who appreciate flowers that will last a long 
time in water, that give a delicious fragrance, that are easily 
no looking after, we recommend our 


SCOTCH GROWN SWEET PEAS. 


We have four shades in white, eighteen in pink, five in 
(Shades, fe in| five in mauve shades, sage in rose 
wo an a and Agel: rey 716-18 we can 

ply in packets, separate shades lor for 5/-, 

| and 12 for 3/-, post paid They are easil 4 ta 


you must ask in good time what you want to know. The | grown, that require 
topic you suggest is very interesting, and I will have it 
seen about. Thank you for your kind words. — 


> \ mt | | situation and fairly rich yk cneibeiaeall arreaiien ur 
neue serach ool aie MAL Vie ¢v 5 | RAs | AMATEURS’ GARDENING GUIDE 
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ee good attendance. 

Baldwin, of Ton- 
bridge presided. In the 
eventing there was a 
crowded audience in the | ~ 
Town Hall. Unfortu- 
nately Dr. Brown was — 
obliged to leave Tun- 
bridge Wells directly 
after the afternoon meet- 
‘ing. Mrs. Grone, of the 


‘National’ Executive, 
kindly eame to the = es ed ree 
rescue, and ave, & 


helpful and interesting 
address. One great fea- 
ture of the aad 


—— 


age 
Cre 


All | Good Housewives || 


Pride themselves on being able to make. be 
Anyone can do it by using our celebrated ‘‘ D,C.L, | 


write to us for Booklet of Instructions, : 


Sole ect ium —The DISTILLERS Co. “ EDINBURGH. 


particulars of the different shades, and ma, be had gratis, 
and post free, on mentioning the Woman’s NAL to 


STUART & MEIN, KELSO, SCOTLAND. 


', Suede, 2/11, 8/6, 3/11, 
Chevrette, 2/11, 8/11 


Nice. Sweet: Bread, Appetising , 


for ‘* D.C.L.”’ do not know how to use it, 


If you: 


eS 


3. S. GREGGQ’S, 


‘First Floor, 92 New Bond Street. 


NATIONAL BRITISH WOMEN’S TEMPERAN CE ASSOCIATION egy 


CEE AL 


Gold Monogram Safety Pin Brooch, ¥ 
_9-ct., 6/6 nett. Silver, 3/- for fixing 
a ‘White Ribbon 
Bow, 

Be 
2'6 nett. 
Metal, 6d. 


Silver, 


Enamelled “ Y ” Badge, 
1/- each, or 10/8 doz. nett. 


Entire List of Publications, with Prices, 
All Orders shouid be addressed to SECRETARY. LITERATURE DEPT. N.B.W.T.A., Albany Buildings, 47, Victoria 8t., Westminster, S.W., 


BADGES, 
NHBW MON;GRSY PINS _ "Gold and Silver. ~ 


PINS, PENDANTS; Etc. 


st > ik, ihe Ge cat] ie i hBy ‘ wt f om 
o. » By , g f Re 
.* 3 af r 
ADMIRABLY ; Metal Pin 
. ‘ Silver Plated, 1/- New Plated or 6d.and ld. 
ADAPTED © ee eee Gilt Pendant, for 
10/8 per doz. nett. Price 8d., or 6/- each 
FOR pet doz. nett. fixing the 
; , nett. 
PRESENTS, White Ribbon. 


_ Brooch, 1/-, or 10/8 per dozen. 
will be found ®in the ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE sent post free on application 


or the Agent, Mr. H. R. ALLENSON, 30, Paternoster Row, £.C. 
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AprRIL 2, 1896. CHE WOMAN'S SIGNAL. 223 


INSTITUTIONS, EDUCATIONA'. ~ APARTMENTS, 
SITUATIONS VAIANT AND WANTED, 


and Similar Matter. 
~ 18 wirds for 1s, each 10 additional Words, 6d. 
Four insertions for the price of Three, 
ADV: 
| o, "Si Maldon Lane, Sti araae ste wou 
= —- ———— —[SS 


DELIO OUS. WHOLESOME, nE 
Prepared in silver-lined em, Highly Le by oe Flavoured Loy ae ek EDUCATIONAL 
DR. GORDON STABLES, = = HALF- PINTS, 2id. HIGH SCHOOL AND BOARDING SCHOOL 


R.N., says: “Jellies that FOR GIRL&, South Marine Terrace, Aberystwith— 
really ead to our health and PINTS, 434d. Principal: Mrs. MarLes-THoMmas. . 
luxury.” QUARTS, 8d 


8. CHIVERS & SONS, pao ormaTNs oF Tae Fine HISTON, CAMBRIDGE. Secretaries of Temperance Societies 


jesirous of eec.riv.g the services o} 


|  GQHIVERS" PATERT CUSTARDS and BLANC | CHIVERS’ FIRSC PRIZE JAMS. — The Mra JENNIE WALKER 

| (peers aioe wetible additions to | | Rage! Commission on Agriculture, in ite report (The Yorkshire Nightingal 

| the dinner and say 2 table. "ilede Ur aut, |! i now wane bg tes baboons pesto om for Temperan a hole ste pa coer inter-persed 
| o n 

|_adaing mic and bobing. BS ee ar gers adarent Sr alter Sv Dating Mood Pour, ase 


NEW CROSS HYGIENIC HOME 


4nd SCHOOL OF PHYSICAL CULTURE, 
SOUTH PETHERTON, SOMERSET. 


FOR DELICATE GIRLS, 
Under the care of 
MISS RHODA ANSTEY 
(From the Hampstead Physical Training College,London) 
Lady patients also received. Apply for particulars. 


3] HIGHEST AWARD at FOOP and COOKERY EXHIBITION, LONDON, MAY, 1895. (Gd) } —— —-------=--~=-a—- _—_ —= 
SUPPLIED Tro THE QUEEN anv ROYAL FAMILY. HOTELS, HYDROS, Ac. 


a nwa eae! Best Part.— Good Private 


Sort Eeikae Mamie Ames ) tock H 
y! w ation avers! ouse, 
Claremont Road. ' 


[PKLEY.—THE SPA HYDRO. -Rev. Charles 

Garrett says: ‘My friends are unanimous in saying 

they have found the Spa‘ A Home from Home.’ Inclusive 

MDM. from 8ls. 6d. Physician, Thomas Johnstone, 
R.C.P. Lond. Apply, Manageress. 


ae 


1 Saowon 


BOURNEMOU H. —" Bilvér: How ” Boarding 
Establishment, West Cliff Gardens.’ House pleasantly 
ee. sey recommended. Le copies and moderate 

‘ rance ‘Workers and others seeking rest, or 
change, wil ill And ch cheerful society and a happy home with 
lume (nee Hutteman). 


PROMOTE 
DIGESTION. 


REGD. XT : wy “10@7 Vd Foun from Hena™ 1O.R. 


*6d.and Te, Samples of Bread’. © ~- oon me WILLARD says} f- ; 


and «*Bisowite on ~receipt of? = “ffovis is a grand institution. Ihave | - 4 (Clase th gun 
enien' 
Stamps, almost lived on it since I found it out.” of Msg hia of Rall Tra, ‘Bus, aud 
arts ofthe Metropolis. Single Beds, 1s. 6d. ; 


Boat: for all 
IMITATION 18 THE SINCEREST FORM OF FLATTERY. | Doahia Beds, Bs 6d. Meala ct correspondingly low one 
“ 0 Bpecial terms for parties of three or more ;. & r 
with such unprecedented me soveptin peal Bakers ys ns bape 4 ale bong phireshei heir | taken by the week. No charge for attendance. 
If any difficulty be experienced in obtaining “ HOVIBs Monit w ey haut su tha as yttovis* tet is not ‘satisfactory, —_ eee Rt a tL WOOLLAOOTT, Proprietor. 
please write, sending sample (the cost of'w be defrayed), to ead fa Et xz ca 4 
| s. FITTON & BON; ar eae al MACCLESFIELD. 5 Central, near Louree. . ed 
Bakers “recommen another in place 
71 BEWARE f. ““HOVIS” de ue tor ber oe of BEWARE ! . Comfortable Rooms, with or ‘witton) board, from 


tadion and families. Paris Branch of W.C. T.U. 
Temperance Restaurant. English Reading Room. 
: Moderate Terms. 

Apply enalamine > rg , fecretary, 


“gg Py 


“ EVERSLEY,” 
Gag ae Wrest i? CRE \ Bournpmouth, 


Terms inclusive. 
” Boarp AND RESIDENCE.—For one } sages osécupying & room, 
from 858 to 24 guineas per week. O persons occupying & 
room, from 8 guineas to M0 4h guineas per week. Per day, 


"3 = rope Be. “Fone =| aan, Fo $06 eddne . . 
a 


77: ) 
a cal 


Preprict a 


| FOLKESTONE.— —Good sitting-room, one, two 
or three bedrooms. Home comforts. Board if required. 
Terms moderate and inclusive-+—Mrs. ILLENDER, Raglan 
Villas, Dover Road, Folkestone, 


ware. —A’ Lady Housekee sper for Holiday 
Home in Scotland, for July and August, one accus- 
I to numbers, good meferen ces for ie ae and 

sty. Address, stating remunetatio , Becretary 
cape R.U. Holidays, Colne, Lancashire. 


WOMEN’S LONDON GARDENING ASSO- Great Purity, 
CIATION, 62, Lower Sloane-street. — Floral Deco 

ration of all kinds. Care of gardens, conservatories, window PERFECT WiTENess 

boxes, in town and suburbs, contracted for. Home-made Beavtifu, LusTAe. 

jams, jellies, fruit, pickles, &c. 


Used in all BU MS ED 
the principal 
MADAME MORLEY, 49, South Nic Iton ‘Street, Laundries. . T ABLE S ALT 
Grosvenor Square, COURT DRESSMAKER. ; 
Specialites in Evening Gowns, Trousseaux, and Indian SOLD BY ALL GROCERS & OILMEN 
and Colonial Outfits. In origmal 4!b. packets: 11b..%I & % aaa 


Boxes ONLY. 


HE WOMAN'S SIGNAL. 


Fae superior to tea or 
coffee. for nourishing ‘and 
strength - wmparting proper- | 
‘ties, and for Breakfast, | 
Lungheon, Tea, or Supper | 
—whenever wholesome re- | | 
freshment +s ‘necessary— 

may be safely and bene- | 
Represents the standard of highest purity at present attainable | ficially resorted to. 


{pn regard to Foam “srt Agee 


| | _ ORRRGY Oko 


THE ACME “OF ” PERFECTION. 


All YOST Machines have been good, but the No. 4 YOST Is the most 
marvellous Writing Machine the world has ever seen. 


SEMPLE. ELEGANT. 
EFFECTIVE. ECONOMICAL. 
DURABLE. UNIQUE. 
: PORTABLE. MODERN. 


THE YOST IYPRWRITER 60. 11D, “to “Toon att, LONDON, E.G 
Mancums rie. aDestonate, BIRMINGHAM tgaemple Row. GLAS acow: Srp Wincene ae Siitet. PARIS: ¥ Boulevard des Italiens, 


am - SYMONS, $5, GOs ~s 


MONIA x syDRINA 
BES FEMPERANCE DRINKS OF PHE DAY. 


MADE. FROM RIPE FRUIT GROWN IN. BRITISH ORCHARDS. SENT OUT IN SIX DOZEN CASES AT 8s, PER DOZEN. 

55 1GOTS 77% CERT ICATE OF ANALYSIS. . Sept. 18th 1895. 
~ — @ Ph bis ‘a to aetty —— ban Symons : dag te ee of Big nnd ond: io shag oe ale ol Ears eon hl me samples of 
their ‘ Spe ‘Symohia parkling Sydrina,’ whi S-elpeme See produgtion,-of non-intoxiosting beverages. 
them, after reuretil ‘teste, exhibiting’ the aoe oe ualities i” poe “Cyder Winés.’ ey are pure, sound, fall of cb r, rich ig tte natural 
constituents of the frdit, and exiremaly flocs to dribky 1 poesible, now, for the teetotaller to enjoy the : sfclal propattics if the juice of 
the apple without. outraging bis Byte ee There ‘should 1s ry ‘great future for these delicious tem rance drinks -During the course of my 
investigations { had an opportanity of spending & few hours with Mr: ‘Henry “Symons; at the w uses in Ratcliff... In course of our 


‘gonvereation! about the manufacturing processés, whilst I was inspecting the cellars and ith the it was ey gratifying to discover that Mr. Symons 


not only possessed a sound solentitic knowledge, : but mee thoroughly conversant with 


the latest foreign as well as Ep researches respecting 
fermettatios. ‘ Ido not wonder that his firm tucoeeds in-producing such high-class goods glish 


J.-T, NORMAN F.C.S., 
“78 Caen razON Rojo, Purser, Lompor, 8. W. M.8.0.1., I.B.8e. (Lond. anes ), I ireetor of The Chemical and. Physical Laboratory.” 


_MOHy SYMONS & se Limited, Buteher Row, Ratolifr, London, E. 


Milla: TOTNSS, De 


3 “a Plopador”™ ‘is male in. Three Sizes of Grains. 


ZI le Sines for Porridge, Omelettes, Soups, etc. 
Pe ba Aalst ‘or Bolled Puddings, etc 
Z Fine Gralzed _ Blass Mange, Cakes, Creams, stats’ Food, etc. 


° Miss Ips cee Principal Earl’s Court School of 
Cadkery, writes: ‘‘‘ FLogapor’ cannot be too highly re- 
|. énded for Puddings, Cakes, Soufflés, Biscuits, and 
‘many other dainties.” © 

|... Mxs. Tawairges, Cookery Lecturer, Liverpool, writes : 
« Thonestly think that nothing comes up to ‘ Frorapos’ 
that I have met with.” 

‘Phe Lancet says: ‘‘ This preparation is excellent.” 


}r6 be had at Grocers and Stores in 3 and 1-lb. sachets) 
and Chemists in 1s. Tins. 


i aie : THE FLORADOR FOOD CO.,, 
9 COLD MEDALS. RECIPES ON P ACKETS. : 90 WASHINGTON STREET, GLASGOW. 


London Depot: COWAN & CO., 28 & 29 London Wall. E.C. 


